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EDITORIAL 


The B flat Minor Concerto 


ELL, we now have the H.M.V. 

album (though album is_ perhaps 
hardly the word for the cardboard container 
to which war has reduced us) of the 
Tchaikovsky B flat minor Piano Concerto 
played by Vladimir Horowitz and the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Tos- 
canini. In that delightful little book, A 
Musical Pilgrim’s Progress, Mr. Rorke wrote 
eloquently of the orchestral weight against 
which he would like to pit himself as the 
soloist of the First Movement. in this 
concerto. I should like to quote the 
passage, but somebody has moved the 
volume from its place on my shelves and I 
cannot lay my hands on it. This was his 
dream, and I think if he listened to this 
latest recording he would admit that his 
dream had come true. I could not help 
feeling when I read W.R.A.’s review last 
month that he was writing rather like a 
man who had been musically dive-bombed 
all the evening, and I detected beneath his 
protest of being unable to pretend at this 
date that he preferred a gentle, sentimental 
B flat minor, a strong desire to retire to 
bed with Cranford, humming Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton. I listened to this terrific affair 
in exactly the right mood because I have 
been engaged for a long time in a corre- 
spondence with the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service to try to avert their 
kidnapping of the keyman in my Home 
Guard Company. and I felt that the first 
movement of this Concerto in this new 
recording said exactly what I felt ought to 
be said to Mr. Bevin. I have already 
remarked that this movement expresses for 
me the spirit of Russia resisting Germany, 
and there is no doubt that after listening to 
it one’s confidence is immensely rein- 
vigorated. 

The extraordinary thing is that the 
theme Tchaikovsky used in the first move- 
ment was taken from a refrain he heard 
sung by blind beggars at Kamenka in the 
Ukraine. .They chanted this over and over 
always to the same accompaniment on an 
instrument called a lyre which, Tchaikovsky 
wrote, had no relation to the antique 
instrument of that name. 

I suppose most of my readers know that 
Tchaikovsky composed this concerto to be 
played by his friend Nicholas Rubinstein, 
that Rubinstein turned it down, that the 
composer offered it to Hans von Biilow, 
and that Von Biilow accepted the dedica- 
tion and played the Concerto for the first 
tume. at Boston during his American tour. 
Rubinstein’s criticism caused a coolness 
between him and Tchaikovsky for some 
years, but fifteen years later in 1889 he re- 
wrote the work completely, when Nicolas 


Rubinstein had already become one of its 
great interpreters. It was the death of the 
pianist that inspired Tchaikovsky to write 
the exquisite Trio in A minor “ In Memory 
of a Great Artist.” 

There is a letter to Nadejda von Meck 
written from San Remo in January, 1878, 
which gives an exact account of what 
happened over the Concerto ! 

‘““In December, 1874, I wrote a piano 
concerto. As I am not a pianist, I needed 
a virtuoso’s opinion as to what was tech- 
nically impracticable, difficult, unplayable, 
and so on. I needed a serious but friendly 
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critic, but only for the pianistic aspect of my 
composition. Rubinstein is not only the 
first pianist of Moscow, but is truly a perfect 
pianist; knowing he would be deeply 
offended if he thought I had ignored him, I 
asked him to listen to the concerto, and give 
me an opinion on the piano part, although 
some inner voice protested against my 
selecting him as judge. It was Christmas 
Eve of 1874. We were both invited to a 
Christmas tree that evening at Albrecht’s, 
and Nicolas suggested that we go to one of 
the classrooms at the Conservatoire before- 
hand . . . I played the first movement. Not 
a word, not a remark . . . Rubinstein’s 
eloquent silence h 4 great significance. 
As much as to s-;,: ‘ My friend, can I 
speak of details nen the thing as a whole 
disgusts me?’ armed myself with patience 
and played it through to the end. Again 
silence. I stood up and said, ‘ Well?’ 
Then from the lips of Rubinstein poured a 
torrent of words . . . it appeared that my 
concerto is worthless, impossible to play, 


the themes have been used before, are 
clumsy and awkward beyond possibility of 
correction ; as a composition it is poor, I 
stole this from here and that from there, 
there are only two or three pages that can 
be salvaged, and the rest must be thrown 
away or changed completely! ... I 
cannot convey the tone in which it was all 
spoken. An outsider, dropping into the 
room would have thought me a madman, 
without talent, ignorant, a worthless writer 
who had come to annoy a famous musician 
with his rubbish . . . I was not only aston- 
ished, but offended by the performance. 
I am no longer a boy, trying his strength 
in composition . . . I need, and will always 
need, friendly criticism, but this was... 
a blanket condemnation . .’. I walked 
out of the room without a word and went 
upstairs. I was speechless with excitement 
and fury. Rubinstein appeared soon after 
and ... told me that if I were to alter the 
concerto according to his wishes by a 
certain date, he would do me the honour of 
performing it at his concert. ‘I won’t 
change a single note,’ I replied, ‘ and will 
print it exactly as it is now.’ And so I did.” 


There was a good deal of the masochist 
about Tchaikovsky, and both Anton and 
Nicolas Rubinstein could never resist hurting 
him. Nevertheless, Tchaikovsky was always 
fascinated by them. In 1865 Nicolas 
Rubinstein, who had quarrelled with his 
wife because she had objected to concert 
tours, made Tchaikovsky come and live 
with him, and for six years the unfortunate 
composer was always trying to escape, but 
did not succeed in finding a friend who 
would take his place. Poor Tchaikovsky, 
unable to stand the noise of Rubinstein’s 
classes, used to have to go and write his 
own music in the comparative quiet of a 
cafe. At last in 1872, when 32 years old, 
he moved into a little three-roomed flat, 
and was on his own for the first time in his 
life. He was very pleased with his flat, 
where he had a sofa and three chairs and 
two pictures, one of Anton Rubinstein and 
the other of the Dauphin—an odd con- 
junction. 

What I find most extraordinary, however, 
to reflect upon is the way in which Tchai- 
kovsky’s B flat minor Concerto can stand 
up to the dynamics of a performance and 
recording which, in my opinion at any rate, 
reduced Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 
to a pulp. I am not going to argue, there- 
fore, that Tchaikovsky’s Concerto is a 
greater concerto than Brahms’ judged by 
the most rigid standard of musical criticism, 
but I am going to argue that it holds more 
life, at any rate for the distracted generation 
of to-day. Toscanini and Horowitz and the 
orchestra and the recorders cannot give this 
concerto more than it can take. When we 
remember that the composer was sc 
neurotic that he thought his head was 
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falling off when he was conducting and used 
to hold it on with his chin, we listen amazed 
to this musical blitzkrieg, for it was there all 
the time potentially in the music, even 
though if Tchaikovsky himself could hear 
this performance he would probably feel he 
required both hands to hold his head on. 
I hope somebody has taken the trouble to 
send this albuni to Premier Stalin who has 
very definite and rather old-fashioned views 
about music and has no use at all for the 
younger Russian composers of the Revolu- 
tion. I am serious about this. These 
records really ought to be sent to Stalin. 


The Violoncello 


We all have our minor resentments, and 
one of my own is the abbreviation of 
“violoncello” to “’cello.” I take this 
opportunity to behave like a Napoleoncello 
of editing, and decree that henceforth the 
abbreviation is not to be used by any of 
our contributors, or if they insist on using it 
to rule that it is not printed in THE GRAmo- 
PHONE. One of the peculiar charms of the 
Italian language is the qualifying suffix by 
which various meanings can be given to 
words with an economy that the advocates of 
basic English should admire. Among many 
other things musical instruments have had 
the advantage of them. Thus we have 
tromba, which of course is our “ trump,” 
trombetta, which means “‘ little trump,” and 
is used in Italian for the bugle, while we 
use it for the trumpet, and trombone or big 
trombone which we use but mispronounce. 
The old English substitute for the magnify- 
ing suffix “‘ one’ was “‘ oon,” e.g. buffoon, 
and if we were logical we should speak of a 
tromboon, Then there is “ cornet” from 
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the diminutive of corno, a horn. The viola, 
however, provides most examples. First of 
all there is the viola itself, -which we 
originally anglicized as “‘ viol” and then 
had to de-anglicize for the modern instru- 
ment. The diminutive of viola was violino, 
an alternative for violetta which had already 
been used as the diminutive of a flower, 
viola having two meanings. The aug- 
mentative of viola is violone, and we should 
have done much better to call our double- 
bass a violoon, particularly now that 
double-bass might mean a large glass of 
beer. The ingenuity of the Italian language 
is such that even after an augmentative 
suffix has been attached a diminutive can 
be added to this. Hence violoncello, which 
means literally the small large viola. Yet 
one of the reasons why the barbarism, 
*cello has made headway is the uncertainty 
of so many people whether to write violon- 
cello or violincello. If further argument be 
required against the use of ’cello it is that it 
adds one more absurdity to English pro- 
nunciation because in English it should be 
pronounced sello. In fact if ’cello is to 
become finally current the sooner it is 
spelt chellow the better. 

All this is by way of preface to a most 
delightful recording on four Decca discs of 
Grieg’s Violoncello and Piano Sonata in 
A minor, played by William Pleeth and 
Margaret Good. This is a tender work full 
of simple melodies, and requiring from the 
string instrument just what Mr. Pleeth 
provides with his performance. It is almost 
easier to sentimentalize the violoncello than 
the violin, and when this is done the result 
is more nauseating. The same is true of the 
human voice. The lachrymose tenor or 
contralto is more trying than the lachrymose 


BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XxXIl 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


T took Purser six months to get his special 

equipment into working shape. Then for 
another three months with his instruments 
he proceeded patiently with his first record- 
ing experiments. It was all very secret. 
Purser’s electric recording was in fact a 
system of eavesdropping at the regular 
acoustic recording sessions taking place on 
the floor above. Inconspicuously, a micro- 
phone had been suspended in the recording 
studio, leading by a hidden wire through 
the floor to Purser’s little workshop below. 
It is doubtful whether any of the artists or 
bandsmen ever noticed that pendant 
microphone: it must have looked not 
unlike one of those little deodorisers used for 
dissipating smells. 

Remembering that the old method of 
recording called for special, concentrated 
grouping of artists and orchestras round the 
recording horn, while the microphone 
demanded a different, and more nearly 
natural concert arrangement, it was obvious 
that, as the electric recording experiments 
were being made secretly, and no change in 
grouping was therefore possible, the recorded 
resulis were far from satisfactory. But, all 


the same, the time came when, that 
November afternoon, I was privileged to 
hear the first record which, apparently to 
Purser’s trained ear, represented a standard 
definitely achieved. 

Three or four months later came news 
that made it appear as if our research 
expert’s work was to be more or less wasted, 
but in fact, although the system adopted did 
not call for much, if any, of the electrical 
apparatus designed by Purser, the experi- 
ments and experience gained brought to 
the application of the new system very 
valuable acoustic studio knowledge that 
could not otherwise have been obtained. 
And Purser was ideally placed to adopt and 
adapt, with the artistic and recording 
experience of Brooks and Gregory, the new 
system when it arrived. 

It must not be thought from this story I 
imply that we believed we alone were 
experimenting with this new science. 
Beyond question the laboratories at Hayes 
were also engaged in their own secret 
developments, and had devised their own 
system. But from all I have learned since, 
it seems ceiicin, however, that no other 
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soprano, and, let me add, much more 
frequent. On the other hand, there is the 
danger of pomposity to which the violon- 
cello virtuoso is apt to succumb in the 
interpretation of a major opus, and all too 
often in the interpretation of a minor one. I 
alluded last month to the restraint and 
depth of emotion conveyed by Mr. Anthony 
Pini in that superb recording of the First 
Rasoumovsky Quartet by Columbia. That 
is an example of what I mean by avoiding 
pomposity. There is no pomposity to avoid 
in Grieg’s A minor Sonata, but it would 
be all too easy to plunge into sentimentality, 
and this Mr. Pleeth avoids with complete 
success. The balance between the violon- 
cello and the piano (yes, I realise I am being 
illogical in not writing pianoforte) is 
beautifully preserved, and these Decca 
discs have given me particular pleasure. 
The eighth side is taken up by an arrange- 
ment of Grieg’s Berceuse, which I do not 
think is found on any other disc. 


Another Decca recording of last month 
well worth attention is Miss Moura 
Lympany’s enchanting performance of two 
of Rachmaninov’s Preludes—No. 5 in 
D major-and No. 6 in G minor. The 
former is one of the quiet preludes, and in 
the other, a rousing kind of march. Miss 
Lympany, as A.R. points out, mercifully 
avoids the thumping which we too often 
get in playing Rachmaninov’s Preludes. 


I will celebrate the achievement with a 
clerihew : 
Miss Moura Lympany 
Avoids any suggestion of the timpani, 
Or of bringing a pan in of 
Tin to play Rachmaninov. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 


recording companies than these two in the 
industry had taken any steps in that direc- 
tion. 

The first disclosures of what lay ahead 
were made, so far as the general public was 
concerned, in the daily newspapers, which 
treated it as a big news sensation. 


One of the first references in the news- 
paper press to what was coming said that 
“the process, which is electrical, makes 
possible the recording of the most complex 
score of Wagner or Strauss, or the most 
modern dance music in complete detail, not 
only representing each instrument of an 
orchestra large enough for Covent Garden, 
but at the same time recording without any 
confusion of sound all the principal singers 
and a chorus as large as any one would 
wish to hear.” 

The paper then went on to quote an 
official of H.M.V., who was reported as 
saying, “ This extraordinary invention, by 
its brilliance, definition and _ selectivity, 
makes it seem as though each instrument has 
been separately recorded. It marks the 
biggest stride yet made from the early days 
when the possibilities were so limited that a 
singer like Caruso could not be recorded 
with more than just a piano accompani- 
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ment. Even this could only be accomplished 
with very much care on the part of the 
singers and recorders. Eventually the 
recording process was improved so that a 
singer could be recorded with a small 
orchestra of, say, ten or fifteen accompany- 
ing him. There were several new develop- 
ments between that achievement and the 
recording of ‘Salome’ with the most 
complex score and the greatest number of 
instruments ever utilised. Even here, 
however, success was only obtained after 
many disheartening trials and experiments. 
The new invention overcomes these and all 
outstanding difficulties ; by it, strange as it 
may seem, it is now for the first time possible 
to record many sounds and some musical 
instruments which have hitherto been 
unrecordable.” 

That was typical of the importance 
attached to the new electrical principles of 
recording. It may have had relation to the 
discoveries by H.M.V. at Hayes, or to the 
Western Electric system which had been, in 
the meantime, perfected in America ; per- 
haps both. Nor does it matter greatly, for it 
was Clear that the revolutionary results had 
been demonstrated beyond doubt. Suffice 
it to say that both companies had decided to 
instal the Western Electric system and, in 
our case, Purser went across to consult with 
that company’s technical experts, study the 
working of the system, and then brought 
back with him the complete equipment and 
installed it. 

While these things were going on, it had 


‘been decided that as acoustic recording had ° 


to be continued for the time being, and in 
any case the Clerkenwell Road premises 
‘were too small and subject to too much 
“* interference ’’ and noise, new recording 
studios must be selected, and the building 
for these was found in Watney’s old brewery 


THIS 


“DUPLICATION” 
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in Petty France, behind Victoria Street, 
Westminster. By the time Purser returned, 
the new studios were practically ready for 
occupation. Obviously the matter was one 
of urgency; for little time was to be lost if 
the new system was to be in operation to 
give us some marketable results during the 
coming season. 


We knew, of course, it must be a month or 
two before things shook down and records 
could be produced by the electrical method. 
Until then we perforce continued making 
acoustic records while experimenting with 
the new. 


With the installation of electrical equip- 
ment and its supervision, Purser’s real work 
began in earnest, for we were faced with a 
complete change-over from the old acoustic 
methods to the utterly new principles and 
mechanism of electric recording, not only 
in London, but in all places where we 
had studios, France, Italy, etc., and the 
field of operations was extending month 
by month. Portable equipments, too, 
were required for travelling operators. 
Thus, Purser’s responsibilities became even 
more acute and they did not lessen over the 
years in which, by trial and error, suitable 
levels and standards were found for the 
varying results secured from the new record- 
ing. 

I should make it clear that Purser was not 
a recording engineer. I don’t know that he 
ever set a recording point on a commercial 
wax—at least not as part of our regular 
recording routine. There was now a 
fundamental change in recording conditions. 
Previously, the recording engineers were 
their own technicians throughout, designing 
every item of their equipment and con- 
structing many of them, then applying the 
machinery to actual recording, and solving 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


ETWEEN thirty and forty years ago the 

Plaintiff in this matter was cut off by reasons 
of health from ali pleasure in music save on the 
very occasional advent of a passing pianist. 
Somewhere about 1910 he discovered that a 
gramophone could do something for him. 

Those of his present readers who are at all 
up in the early history of sound-recording will 
know that*he owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
a few of the men who were then guiding the 
experiments of the first recording companies. 

So the present writer, following Mr. Herbert 
Ridout’s important articles in this paper, feels 
entitled to ask why, in all these months, has no 
one challenged his shaky arguments in favour 
of the repetition and re-re-repetition—to as 
many places as recurring decimals—of well- 
worn titles ; and especially his claim that this 
‘$ an artistic advantage, when it is, in its deepest 

nature, a playing for financial safety on the part 
of the Companies? 

Dear Mr. Mackenzie, dear Mr. Stone, is not 
this up to you? Are you going to allow him to 
get away with it? Your obscure contributor 
would support you faithfully: he has a good 
personal record, he has not shirked duplications 
that deserved support, having in his time 


bought four Choral Symphonies, five or so 
Fifth Symphonies (beginning with the un- 
approachable Nikisch), perhaps a dozen “ Deh 
vieni’s,” half a dozen ‘“‘ La ci darem’s,’’ five 
“* Meistersinger ’? Quintets—and only his Maker 
knows how many Unfinished Symphonies 
(beginning with that single-disc American 
Columbia by a “ Prince’s’’ Orchestra). He 
ought not to have been left to this task unaided. 

Surely, behind all the specious arguments 
there is one tremendous fact that nullifies every 
one of them: When the public takes a performer to 
its great warm heart, it will swallow whatever that 
performer gives it. 

Does anyone believe that the dear, timid 
Covent Garden Syndicate, in its Covent 
Garden warren, put on a Johann Strauss 
operetta—against all its traditions—because it 
would make money? Was it not rather in a 
belief that Elizabeth Schumann would make 
money for them whatever she sang? 

Yet the outcome has been that an operetta 
dead in England has been given a new lease of 
life ¢ere. Have not the recording companies 
an exactly parallel opportunity and function in 
giving a new and lucrative career, by exactly 
similar means, to many fine things which have 
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for themselves the problems of acoustics and 
artistic arrangements. With the coming of 
the microphone, electrical and new acoustic 
problems outside of recording were pre- 
sented, and all these came under the control 
of Purser. The rest became the care and 
responsibility of the actual recorders, 
Arthur Brooks and Charles Gregory. The 
former, as I have already indicated, was an 
artistic idealist who had worked hard and 
successfully for improvement under the old 
primitive conditions and now had the 
satisfaction of seeing most of the fetters and 
mechanical limitations swept away to 
enable him to devote himself to wider 
aspects of musical and artistic development. 
Charles Gregory, on the other hand, was not 
only possessed of recording experience 
extending back to 1900, but was also 
electrically-minded in a high degree, so that 
the new methods made a strong appeal to 
him. 

It was to these two, therefore, that, once 
Purser had established complete electrical 
and acoustic efficiency of the new apparatus, 
the task fell of opening up this undiscovered 
gramophone world. And thus, suddenly, 
the potentialities for which they had always 
sought, and of which they had dreamed, 
came to Brooks and Gregory in a mildly 
experimental way with Purser’s own in- 
dividual research, only to be thrust on 
them with all its possibilities wide open for 
immediate exploitation the moment the 
switch of the Western Electric system was 
ready to be flicked on. And we were to see 
strange, unthought of events happening 
before a generally acceptable standard level 
was attained. There were to be attempted 
and achieved things altogether new and 
startling. To these I shall come in due time, 


(To be continued) 
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dropped out of sight? It is the chiefest distine- 
tion of this magazine that, nearly twenty years 
ago, it began to persuade the companies that 
a wider choice in music would bring a wider 
range of custom: and this good work is not 
finished so long as there is too much duplication 
of titles barring the recording of little-known 
fine music. 

To take the most contentious category: 
Chamber Music. The list of works of this kind 
is most admirable by now: but has everything 
been done to popularise them, when the two 
simplest masterpieces in this order are still 
unrecorded, and unknown to the beginners for 
whom they "could do most—Weber’s Pianoforte 
Trio (with an alternative flute) and Grieg’s 
String Quartet? 

The quintet with piano is one of the most 
attractive combinations in this kind: yet we 
have never had recordings of Arensky’s Op. 51 ; 
Dohnanyi’s second one, in E flat minor, Op. 26 ; 
Bruckner’s ; Viteszlav Novak’s, a fine Bohemian 
work of special interest now. Among quartets 
with piano there is another attractive Bohemian 
work, Fibich’s Op. 11; the beautiful early 
Op. 13 by Richard Strauss; the Op. 6 of 
Goetz, who missed his due by dying too soon. 
In mentioning Dohnanyi, there is also his 
Pianoforte and Violoncello Sonata in B flat 
minor, a superb work that is popular enough 
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when broadcast to argue an equal success for a 
recording. 

In works with orchestra, why does no one 
remember that one of Schumann’s Konzert- 
stiicke was once as popular as his Concerto? 
And: now that Russian interests are so much to 
the fore, will no one let us hear at least a move- 
ment of one of the Symphonies of Goedicke, 
who in his lifetime was thought to be a strong 
rival of Tchaikovsky? 

Again, are there no violinists willing to take 
advantage of the fine compositions of Joachim, 
the father of their kind—such pieces for violin 
and pianoforte as the Romance in B flat, Op. 2 ; 
that in C without an opus number ; Abend- 
glocken, Op. 5. The two works for Viola and 
Pianoforte, Hebrew Melodies, Op. 9, and the 
Variations, Op. 10? On the larger scale, a 
recording of his Hungarian Violin Concerto, 
Op. 11, is long overdue ; and there is the still 
less heard one without opus number in G major. 

There is another category of recording which 
has been neglected in England, yet which could 
make a wide popular success if handled well— 
Ensemble Pieces from Operas. Apart from 
Wagnerian pieces of a more specialised interest, 
there is little of this kind in our catalogues, 
except an odd disc of the Finale to Act II in 
“ Die Fledermaus ”—a delightful Parlophone- 
Odeon disc superbly got up. Yet there is a 
considerable field for successful recording still 
pretty well untouched. The Finale to Act I of 
Johann Strauss’ ‘‘ Eine Nacht In Venedig ”— 
with the best of all Barcarolles—is even better 
than Act II of “‘ Fledermaus.’ The scene of 
Rinaldo and The Water-Nymphs from Gluck’s 
“ Armide”’ (with its odd foreshadowing of 
Rhine-Maidens) is sheer enchantment. The 
scene of The Missionary and the Children in 
old-time Vienna in Kienzl’s “‘ Der Evangeli- 
mann ” would be widely popular in Britain if 
the opera had ever been helped to acclimatise 
itself over here (there are one or two 10-inch 
versions of this, but they are too much mutilated 
to give a fair idea of the tender, homely grace 
of the music). The Finale of Humperdinck’s 
“ K6nigskinder,”” with the old minstrel’s dis- 
covery of the children, is a touching and 
beautiful thing, and the right shape for a record- 
ing. In Weber’s “ Der Freischiitz ” there are 
three ensembles that are as sure now of a 
popular success as when the opera was the 
furore of Europe—the concerted number after 
the quarrel in Act-I, the trio in Act IT, and the 
whole of the concluding scene. (There was a 


THERE 


By W. R. 


uu is suggested that I mark a few of the 
H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone re- 
cords-to-be-deleted, as things worth re- 
membering, or coming to know, for one 
reason or another. These lists appeared in 
our issues of January, February and March. 
I write in the spirit of the rubric which 
appeared at the head of each list—that is, 
about the value of the work and/or the 
performance as musical art, creative or 
interpretative. Some of the works will 
doubtless. be re-recorded, but I do not 
know which. I call the lists H. (H.M.V.), 
C. (Col.) and P. (Parlo.). I give no number, 
presuming you have the lists. 

Some of the performances I do not 
expect to have recorded again ; so these are 
things I would be apt to get, if I had them 
mot: things like the Beggar’s Opera extracts ; 
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pretty good double-sided Polydor disc of the 
last about ten years ago ; but it is worth doing 
still better now that Polydors are not available. 
That would be a duplication to praise !) 

But the companies not only crowd out 
necessary recordings by duplication: they 
injure their own efforts by allowing fine record- 
ings of fine music to go out of print, or be with- 
drawn. 

There are too many aspects of this important 
subject for them to be discussed adequately 
at the end of an article: but two examples 
from the current number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
will adequately illustrate the most important 
aspect. In the list printed there of the intended 
withdrawals from the next issue of the Columbia 
Company’s catalogue are included Fanny 
Davies’ recording of the Schumann Pianoforte 
Concerto; and also the complete album of 
songs by Sir George Henschel. 

Now the cancellation of these will be an 
irreparable loss to musical appreciation and 
musical education in this country. 

With Fanny Davies died the last first-hand 
knowledge of what Schumann had intended that 
pianists should do with his Concerto: for 
Schumann’s wife had taught her—and by great 
good fortune she kept the knowledge in her 
fingers long enough for it to reach this age of 
music-recording. We talk of handing down the 
precious traditions of great executants: but 
what are traditions compared with the audible 
evidence of a well-made reccrd° 

And the tradition of Sir George Henschel is 
as precious. That great old man gave to the 
country of his devoted adoption his perfect 
mastery of the vocal art, and especially of 
chamber music in song. He was an example 
to the young singers of every generation that 
the finest voice can never do as much for any 
singer as can the qualities of imagination and 
intellect that he brings to its use. And there it 
nearly all is in the fine Columbia records. 

And all this counsel for the future is to be 
thrown away casually for commercial reasons. 

It is possible to be unreasonable in this 
matter, and the admission can frankly be made 
that no firm can be expected to use expensive 
warehouse room for the storage of fragile discs 
for which there is only a diminishing demand 
or none at all. 

But is anyone sure that every means has been 
tried for keeping their sale alive ? And if that 
is certain, is there no way for each company 
concerned to devote quite a small portion of its 


IS STILL TIME 


ANDERSON 


Ranalow and Nelis, so pretty and period-y 
(I did not hear either the London perform- 
ance or the records last year, so cannot 
compare). The old 1920 Beggar rightly 
enchanted us—so soon after the strain of 
the last war. What can soothe and cheer us 
after this? My old memories of Ranalow 
(and of Pitt Chatham in the sequel, Polly— 
Chatham, so early gone; Lillian Davies, 
too)—glow in bright colours, and I hope 
my old records will last for ever. 

A few other items are obviously of this 
affectionate-memory kind: “ a forted resi- 
dence ’gainst the tooth of time And razure 
of oblivion.” I cherish Henschel’s Col. 
records—the old man singing, at nearly 80, 
Dvorak’s By the Waters of Babylon; Elwes 
in the so tenderly fashioned musical 
counterparts of old philosophy—Quilter’s 
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warehouse to the establishment of a carefully 
kept museum of its most important products, to 
ensure that, for a small fee, amateurs and 
students could always hear in future : 


(a) recordings of classic importance, either 
by great executants in the case of solo 
works, or of orchestral works conducted 
by the composers. In either case, 
recordings with a special authority ; and 
any fine performance of great music of 
which there has not been a more recent 
recording. 


The latter proviso would remedy a grievous, 
recurrent fault of recent years, in which some 
out-of-the-way, important piece of music only 
recorded after too-long waiting and delay, 
drops into the category of unrecorded music 
again when its sale diminishes. 

And while asking for so much, there is no 
reason against asking for a little more. Some 
conductors who have done fine service to the 
gramophone in their time have lately seemed 
to be growing rather familiar with the medium 
—suggesting that they might be supplemented 
valuably by other outlooks and conceptions. In 
broadcast music during the past year, for 
instance, the outstanding performances have 
been conducted by Mr. Julius Harrison and 
Mr. Basil Cameron: yet there do not seem to 
be any recordings of their work available. And 
these are not the only names which call for 
recognition. 


(6) 


(Mr. Ridout replies: Viewed purely from 
the pocket of the average record buyer, dupli- 
cations may seem indefensible. But if various 
conductors are able to give us their respective 
interpretations of B. and T’s. Fifths, and S’s. 
Seventh ; and pianists their readings of the 
K. and M. Sonatas in real life on the concert 
stage, where comparison passage by passage is 
quite impossible, why should manufacturers be 
stigmatised because they offer those artists on 
records—by which means alone are study and 
comparison possible? Commercially, the 
scheme was sound, so, despite criticism, the 
duplications were evidently appreciated. . . . 
In his italicised sentence, Mr. Bottomley utters 
a profound truth. . . . All the same, I suspect 
him of ingeniously nailing what he calls my 
“‘ red herring ”’ in order to provide himself with 
the opportunity to give the recording com- 
panies material enough to see them through 
the next decade.) 


songs, and Peel’s Bredon; Fanny Davies 
playing Schumann: she had the art direct 
from the great man’s wife, his ideal inter- 
preter. (These three are all C.) 


The Nashdom Abbey Singers (C.), in 
music of Henry VI’s day, are the kind of 
thing the musician wants multiplied a lot : 
yet perhaps they sell too little to encourage 
the makers. There is, too, H.’s Ampleforth 
Abbey Schola in Mass music, that once 
ruled and guided men’s lives. Whatever 
you care about the rule, the music remains 
one of the supreme tests of imaginative 
sympathy: for it is music that judges us, 
not we who can “ judge ” great art. 

If I were a collector of performers, I 
would let nothing pass by Szigeti. C. has 
a lot of deletions: almost surely this 
artist will have plenty to replace them. 
Stravinsky’s. Les Noces is obvious ocn- 
noisseur’s salvage. The Companies had 
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great pluck, in their day, and still have, in 
different ways. After all, sales must rule, 
or there will be no Companies, and so no 
records at all. 

Some signs of new recordings to come 
may be noted. Also sprach is done, I see, in 
U.S.A. by Stock and his Chicagoans. It 
will be coming over, I take it, some day 
soon. We all remember how overwhelming 
were the Bostonians, away back in 1935 (I 
think), when our U.S.A. contributor, Mr. 
Hubbard, played them for me on his 
specially built machine. There is also a 
Cleveland (Rodzinski) Heldenleben (Col.) 
which I guess will be coming over to replace 
this deleted H. one. But are the heavier 
heroics of Strauss still going to excite us: 
or, if they excite, to nourish? It becomes 
difficult to know if the ruddier sort of 
musical rhetoric will wear any better than 
the political. I’ve an old-fashioned fondness 
for the former, at least. 

I don’t suppose King Lear (H.) will be re- 
done ; it is not the finest Berlioz, though 
some of those queer melodies are worth 
savouring. Yet I should be sorry not to have 
as much Berlioz as we can get: the whole 
of him does not fill so very many boxes, after 
all. I suppose the same ought to be said for 
Beethoven’s variations on the Magic Flute 
air (Casals: H.), but I’m afraid a good 
many of B.’s variations are like Joe Gargery’s 
small beer, to me: they do not over- 
stimulate. Flagstad, I see, has made new 
Grieg records: the Grieg songs are, many 
of them, quite as good as the piano pieces, 
if not always quite so original: he was apt 
to be a bit tied by the leg, in a lied. Crossing 


Grieg with Wolf might have produced some . 


exciting results ! 

Flagstad, that voice “like sunshine on 
snow,” as E.N. called it, did a Dvorak song 
or two. The D. songs were surely neglected, 
in the recent centenary celebrations, so 
generous about chamber music? And when, 
Oh when, may we hope for some fit choral 
records—of anything, nearly? ‘This plea 
becomes aged and whiskery, but the echo 
to our cry of “‘ When?” seems to be the 
Hibernian one of “ Nevermore.” But 
perhaps I need to Look Forward to After 
the War. But don’t let us give up polite 
importunities for some of the terribly 
neglected choral masterpieces. 

Early Schénberg must go, I suppose: 
Verklarte Nacht, to wit (H.). How dangerous 
it seemed to us youngsters. Now none so 
ancient to do it reverence. And Schénberg 
seems to have given up composition, pretty 
well. Strange to think of him in American 
academic groves (not grooves: the grooves 
are more surely spun here). I think he long 
ago gave up music-for-this-world: like so 
many of the over-brained men who have 
made their music too much of a secret 
society affair for ninety-nine per cent. of 
music-lovers, new or old. Scriabin, now: 
hands up for another try at a boom? The 
Phily’s Poem of Ecstacy (H.) is to go. Surely 
another attempt will be made? Quite a 
number of people seem to ask for S. We 
must not be too frightened of emotion, 
even his splurging brand of it. He tried 
himself too high, though; those “ new 
chords ” were about as much use to him as a 
long-jumper’s weights: no less, and no 
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more. But you don’t break the record with 
the weights still in your hands. Scriabin 
held on to his too long. He was one of the 
necessary stages in progress, and there is an 
aspect of deletions - without - replacements 
which a good deal concerns those of us 
who have to think of students: unless we 
can get good samples of everything that 
has ever been done, our students miss 
some necessary food. Constantly I envy 
Americans, having seen for myself, on the 
spot, the enormously greater resources they 
have, than our students. 

Rubinstein on Albeniz (H.) reminds me 
that we haven’t, in records, I think, any- 
thing like his complete piano stuff. This 
artist has a perfect spirit for it. (I don’t 
say ‘‘the perfect,” because there are 
other artists: and as the years roll on, 
most of the One True Methodisms roll off.) 

Columbia’s list starts with an Allin 
item; I’d like more songs sung by this 
artist of grit, grain, and brain: opera 
songs, e.g. (once more—for the last time in 
this article, I am a beggar—for even half a 
dozen of the best Handel operatic songs: the 
best : because the old man could be pretty 
ordinary ; one of the tests for a would-be 
music-lover is to give him a Handel opera 
or oratorio, and tell him to pick out the 
best things in it—and the worst. That’s 
one way I’d test a young aspirant for a 
critic’s job.) 

The Beethoven “sketches” (L.1934) 
were a capital idea: one of the aids-to- 
appreciation of which we have far too few. 
Hearing and/or seeing how a thing grew, 
we can realise how perspiration and inspira- 
tion blend in the real artist. That teaches 
us, too, to despise the nitwits who sniff at 
** rubbing-out.” 

Several Liszt pieces (C.) are out. I 
wonder if the old man has not then worn 
so well after all? For my part, I have a 
warm corner for him—sometimes a warm 
rod, but in the main affection. He did 
enjoy life ! 

Few classics, I take it, are likely to drop 
out: perhaps the (P.) Mozart Serenade for 
thirteen wind: a pity, if so. Many of the 
Serenades are too long, but there are lovely 
bits in them. If somebody cared, now, to 
make a selection from them, I don’t think 
musicians would complain. It’s different 
when bits are hacked from works which 
have great unity. The Serenades have 
scarcely any. The best of the movements 
on, say, four records (or two pairs, at 
different times) would satisfy me. P. loses 
a bit of Bloch—the violoncello (Piatigorsky) 
Prayer. But I see we have two far bigger 
works newly out. I still hope Bloch may at 
least get around to the popularity of, say, 
Bax. (Has anybody found out why Bax is 
so little recorded ?) 

Two other P. discards are a bit of 
Szymanowski (Temianka, fiddle) and some 
Reger songs (Vera Schwarz). The former 
has been a disappointment : too brittle and 
freakish, mostly, though with moments of 
fine-drawn strength and sharp imagination. 
Reger’s songs are about his best work, 
apart from one or two big organ things. As 
Mr. Pickwick might have said of the rest, 
“It was the beer.” I’m afraid that got 
into the works. 
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So, if some months few new records can 
be produced, I warrant the perusal of 
these three lists of deletions will set nearly 
everyone, after his particular kind, saying, 
** By Jove, I must have that before it’s too 
late ! ” or “ Aha! New recording due of my 
old friend: I must look out for it!” Some- 
thing for everybody ; and may it help to 
keep up heart and soul. Nothing like music 
for that ! 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Limitation of Supplies 


As will be seen from their announcement 
in this number, the Gramophone Company 
have found it necessary to restrict the issues 
of H.M.V. records during the next two 
months. There is no need, however, for 
panic, for although this decision indicates a 
shortage, it does not signify that there will 
be a dearth of H.M.V. records. It means, 
mostly, that the casual record buyer who 
usually either gets what he wants at once, 
or has delivery within a few days, may be 
kept waiting. 

It will be of no use to blame the dealers, 
as their own supplies will be apportioned 
to them, and the only sensible thing to do 
is to make the best of a position that might 
have been a great deal worse, since the 
demand for records, in particular for 
popular classics and the favourite album 
sets, has outstripped every anticipation. 

Still, there are plenty of less-known 
records of splendid quality in the recesses 
of dealers’ shelves, and now is surely a 
fitting time to go exploring the byways of 
the H.M.V. catalogue, and bring some of 
them to the light of your turn table. 


Demand and Supply 


Month by month, the increased interest 
in records has been reflected in the increased 
demand for THE GRAMOPHONE, and, our 
allowance of paper being restricted, we have 
been unable to accede to many late requests 
for the February and March numbers. 
After we have supplied standing orders 
we do our best with the limited balance, 
and we suggest that, in future, if you 
should be unable to get a copy of the current 
issue from your newsagent by the 12th of 
the month, you send us your order, together 
with 1s. 2d., not later than the 15th. After 
that date, we are sorry, but .. . that’s how 
things are. 


‘* Peter and the Wolf”’ 


Prokofiev’s delightful musical fairy tale 
proved to be one of the most refreshing 
and novel additions to the record repertory 
when the performance by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky, 
with Richard Hale as the narrator, was 
issued just over a couple of years ago 
(H.M.V. 3900-2). Those who have the 
records will be interested to know that 
Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes have just pub- 
lished an admirably printed Pocket Full 
Score, price 6s., in which are laid bare the 
means by which Prokofiev achieves, among 
other things, the immortal motifs of the 
Bird, the Cat, the Duck, the Hunters, the 
irascible Grandpapa, and the heroic Peter, 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Overture 
to “Die Fledermaus” (J. Strauss). 
Columbia DX1065 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 
The chamber can conveniently be com- 

pared with the Bostonian one. I think we 

gain slightly, in warmth, and in the greater 
variety of tone ; but much of that must be 
due to the conductor, of course. I’m not 
sure that our loudest tone is quite so 
natural (to my ear): but, then, the full- 
concert-hall hearing of a lifetime is bound 
to influence one’s standards. There is good 
solid English quality in all this: playing— 
too stolid, though, in that hiccough which 
presumably is meant to represent the 

Viennese waltz-lilt. Much better (if I may 

be so drastic) for the English to forget it. 

The best side of such recording and playing 

is almost always found in the gentler 

aspects: here our touch is almost always 
congenial, and Mr. Heward’s is sweetly 
gracious. When we would be coy, or go all 

Parisian, we miss the bus. A pretty record, 

in all the lighter shades. 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
(Monteux) : La Valse (Choreographic 
Poem for Orchestra) (Ravel) and 
Bridal Procession, “Coq d’or” 
(Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. DB5964-5 
(12 in., 14s. 8d.). 

Monteux is the right man to keep the 
irony stirring in the terrific upholstery of 
this work. It’s always appeared to me to 
hold some of those disillusioned moods of 
Ravel’s. Yet, all very well to gear up the 
old waltz stuff (it was meant for a Diaghileff 
ballet), but can it stand the strain? But 
one is always conscious that Ravelian 
treatment must be approached, by the 
English, with a good deal of modesty. We 
are so apt to be literal. It has been argued 
that war depression affected the composer 
as he wrote—though it might be dangerous 
to see La Valse as a picture of Europe 
dancing on the volcano. The composer’s 
note indicates the scene as “‘ An Imperial 
Court, about 1855 ”: but they were mount- 
ing the volcano’s slopes even then. You can 
find sufficient wildness on side 2, I think, 
and even despair, at the end, to make your 
own drama for the work. Some of the 
key-slides owe a good deal to Strauss. The 
orchestration is, as so often with Ravel, the 
major delight of the musician. His ideas 
rarely came to much. The darker side of his 
scoring is gorgeously set forth here. I 
could not wish a finer presentation, in the 


full terms of recording, which is at almost 
every conceivable point equal to the 
extraordinary skill of the composer. There’s 
not very much to get hold of in the music 
itself: I still think that the waltz form 
couldn’t quite contain what Ravel tried to 
make it hold; but as a very notable 
recording you certainly should hear this 
achievement of Monteux and his men. 
What fill-up can match such tangy music? 
The simple-minded old Rimsky quirks seem 
very childish, in comparison. Monteux gets 
a useful move on with this, which is apt to 
stump too solidly, as a rule. The French- 
man for Russian music, I think, is ideal—the 
best sort of Frenchman; the fairy-tale 
flourishes in both countries, as a more 
fantastic product than either here or in 
Germany (contrast Grimm and Perrault, 
for instance). Russian fairy-tale opera has 
rarely its dark side, as in Cog d’or ; the streak 
of tragedy is the exception, not the rule. I 
hope we get more of Monteux’s modern 
recordings. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Overture to “ Zampa” (Herold). 
H.M.V. C3283 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

A mild but crisp Bostonian: no excess of 
tone or reverberation ; Fiedler’s modera- 
tion gives the genial music nice play. 
Hérold (add the accent, on the label) died 
young, just short of forty-two, of a “ chest 
malady” (presumably, what was then 
known as “consumption ”’). But he had 
won fine success, both in ballet and opera ; 
notably, in Zampa, which came out in 1831, 
less than two years before his death. I 
remember but a few minutes with the 
score, once. The plot, about Zampa the 
pirate, who tries to carry off another man’s 
bride, contains elements both humanly 
romantic and infernal: the maiden’s lover 
proves to be Zampa’s brother ; and there 
is a Don Giovanni avenging-statue scene, 
in which, amid thunder and lightning, 
Zampa is carried off by the marble demon, 
and the lovers are free to wed. Most of 
us have had an affection for the overture 
from very early days. The bits of songs it 
contains have admirable sentiment, and the 
variety of tune and spirit is almost ideal, for 
the casual listener. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


‘Stuyvesant String Quartet (S. Shulman, 


Smirnoff, Kievman and A. Shulman) : 
Quartet (Bloch). Columbia LX934-9 
12 in., 44s.). Auto. LX8511-6. 

I first heard the Bloch Quartet many 
years ago at a concert of his music given 
at the Royal Academy of Music, but the 
deep impression of power and beauty, 
blended with strangeness, has remained 
with me ever since. One has since grown 
accustomed to the new harmonic effects 
and they are seen to fit perfectly into the 
general scheme. So well calculated are 
these effects that, at the first rehearsal by 


the Flonzaley Quartet, the composer 
found he did not wish to alter a note. 
The phrase heard high up on the first 
violin soon after the start of the first move- 
ment is the main motive of the whole work. 
It is marked Jlamentoso and this note of 
mourning, strongest in the opening move- 
ment, comes again, with moving effect, in 
the coda of the final movement, where it is 
marked funebre. Yet the total effect is 
not one of gloom. There is a fine fighting 
spirit in the second movement, allegro 
frenetico, which climbs up to a great 
climax after, it is true, some pages which a 
psychologist would call masochistic. The 
furious energy of this movement expressed 
with some pungent dissonances will prove 
rather distressing to some, but if they 
persevere they will reach the healing 
waters of the third (slow) movement. The 
music has a pastoral quality and in its 
middle section becomes distinctly pictorial. 
The composer uses two new phrases here, 
one like a well-known chime and the other 
simulating the sound of horns. 

The veiled, mysterious tones of the 
coda are exquisite, in a work which has 
many moments of most beautifully con- 
trived sound. In the final movement 
Bloch, in the manner of the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven, passes all his 
previous chief themes in review and then 
presents a new theme (not unrelated to the 
chief one of the second movement) which 
builds up with magnificent energy. There 
is a triumphal note in the movement 
before the voice of lamentation is heard 
again and the darkness closes in. 

This exceedingly difficult music is 
finely played by the Stuyvesant Quartet. 
They give a satisfying impression of having 
studied and lived with the work till it has 
become a part of themselves. The record- 
ing shows good balance and tone, except 
for occasional shrillness in the first violin 
part. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Preludes 
(Second Book) (Debussy); No. 1, 
Brouillards (Mist) ; No. 6, General 
Lavine (Eccentric Cake-Walk) ; No. 2, 
Feuilles Mortes (Dead Leaves), 
K1052; No. 4, Les Fées_ sont 
D’Exquises Danseuses (The Fairies 
are exquisite dancers); No. 3, La 
Puerta del Vino (Habajiera), K1053 ; 
No. 5, Bruyéres (Heather) ; No. 7, 
La Terrasse des Audiences du clair 
de la lune (The Terrace of the Moon- 
light Audiences), K1054; No. 8, 
Ondine. No. 9, Hommage 4 S. 
Pickwick, Esq., P.P.M.P.C. No. 10, 
Canope (Canopus), K1055; No. 11, 
Les Tierces Alternées (Alternating 
Thirds); No. 12, Feux D?Artifice 
(Fireworks), K1056. Decca, all 12 in., 
4s. 10$d. each. 

It is generally held that Debussy’s 
second book of Preludes falls below the 
level of his first book and that he shows 
there the first symptoms of becoming a 
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slave to his own “‘ formulas ” ; which was, 
as Mr. Lockspeiser has remarked, his 
final tragedy. In spite of this there is a 
great deal of attractive music in this 
second book and at least one piece, La 
terrasse des audiences du clair de lune, which 
seems to me to be one of the loveliest 
things he ever wrote. 

Miss Long’s playing has almost every 
virtue but one, it lacks magic. In the 
brilliant or humorous pieces, Feux d’artifice 
or General Lavine, this is not required, but 
in La terrasse . . . or Ondine or Les fées sont 
d’exquises danseuses one does need a lot of 
sensuous charm and that is a quality not, 
apparently, in the make-up of this admir- 
able musician. When Debussy writes, as 
he does in this last piece, caressant . . . doux 
et réveur, I want to hear it so conveyed, 
delicately but unmistakably. If Debussy’s 
ideas on piano playing are to be seriously 
regarded Miss Long’s very virtues as a 
player of Mozart do not serve her well in 
the Preludes. ‘‘ The pianist must renounce 
his claim to bring out the melody .. . 
Nothing should be allowed to protrude, to 
destroy the illusion that the piano is not 
a piano ”’ (see Lockspeiser’s ‘* Debussy ”’). 

If then you want your Debussy to sound 
as Monet looks, this recording will dis- 
appoint you in some of the pieces. It is 
really the Chopin problem over again. Is 
the pianist to hold to the composer’s 
ideals in piano playing or to substitute 
a different set of values? And this is a 
question which everyone must answer for 
himself. If you want beautifully clean 
playing, rhythm that is alive, good tone, 
you will find them here. There is only one 
very small technical fault. In Canope the 
pianist plays an accaciatura “ f ” before the 
octave E flats just before the return of 
the opening section—it should be E flat. 
I mention this only to show how closely 
I have followed these interpretations. In 
case this review should give an unfair 
impression of a considerable achievement, 
it is to be hoped that those who are 
interested will hear the records for them- 
selves. 


*Alfredo Casella (piano) : 
Quartet* (Onnou, 
Maas): Quintet for Piano and 
Strings (Bloch). H.M.V. DB5983-6 
(12 in., 29s. 4d.). Auto. DB8918-21. 
This Piano Quintet was reviewed in the 

November 1933 GRAMOPHONE. C. ‘ 

Crabtree spoke very well of both perform- 

ance and recording and, with some 

reservations, of the work itself. This 
recording was deleted and is now re- 


issued. 


Pro Arte 
Halleux, Prevost, 


SONGS 


Elsie Suddaby (soprano): The Crystal 
Spring (arr. Cecil Sharp) and The 
Ash Tree (Davis Cunn). Decca M513 
(10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

Clarity of diction was not an outstand- 
ing feature of Elsie Suddaby’s earlier 
recordings for H.M.V., but in this new 
recording nearly all the words come over 
clearly and the two melddies are charm- 
ingly sung and accompanied. 
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Now that Russian folk-songs are being 
so prominently brought to our notice, it is 
a good thing to be reminded of our own 
treasures. 


Roy Henderson (baritone) : Passing by 
(Warlock) and (a) Sigh no more, 
Ladies. () Pretty ring time (War- 
lock, Shakespeare). Decca M514 (10 in., 
3s. 114d.). 

For many people a new setting of 

** Passing-by ” will be as unacceptable as 
a new setting of a favourite hymn. Between 
Edward Purcell and Warlock there is as 
great a gulf fixed as between Dykes and 
Vaughan Williams. Warlock’s  extra- 
ordinary feeling for words, expressed with a 
beautifully fluid melodic line and a subtle 
sense of rhythm and harmony, shines out 
of these three grand songs. He has a 
splendid interpreter in Roy Henderson, 
who gives full effect to the many felicities 
of the songs and whose forward-going 
rhythm is particularly valuable in the two 
Shakespeare items. Gerald Moore accom- 
panies with complete understanding and 
the recording, though inclined in the 
opening verse of “ Passing-by’”’ to ex- 
aggerate the hiss of the consonant “ s,”’ is 
excellent. 


Joan Hammond (soprano) and Hallé 
Orchestra, conducted by Heward : 
(Recit) In what abysses (In quale 
eccessi) and (Aria) Cruel one! Thou 
hast betrayed me (Mi tradi quell 
’alma ingrata) from ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” 
(Mozart). Col. DX1075 (12° in, 
4s. 104d.). 

This is a really important addition to 
gramophone Mozartiana, particularly as it 
seems to be the only modern recording 
available, apart from the one in the com- 
plete set of the Mozart Opera Society. 
Furthermore, it is sung in understandable 
English. 

“* Don Giovanni ”’ was first performed at 
Prague on October 29th, 1787. It was a 
great success, and Mozart decided to repeat 
it in Vienna, which was done on May 7th, 
1788. Among the alterations made by him 
for the Viennese production were three 
additional numbers, one of them being the 
fine .aria, “‘ Mi tradi,” written to please 
Signorina Caterina Cavaliera, the Donna 
Elvira of the cast, who had demanded some- 
thing that would give her voice full scope 
The remainder of the additional scene in 
which the aria was introduced is no longer 
played, and “‘ Mi tradi,” with its recitative, 
is popped in wherever it pleases the pro- 
ducer of the moment. At Glyndebourne it 
followed Don. Ottavio’s ‘‘ Il mio tesoro ” in 
Act 2. 

Donna Elvira, who has been abandoned 
by Don Giovanni, still has faint hopes of 
winning him back, but as events unfold 
themselves she realises that she no longer 
means anything to him. In this, generally 
known as Donna Elvira’s Aria, Mozart gives 
a masterly picture of her conflicting emo-, 
tions. Horror of his wickedness and terror 
at the thought of the awful fate that must 
finally overtake him, struggle with the love 
she still feels for the fascinating libertine 
who has treated her so basely. Mozart 
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wrote it as a show piece, and supports 
wonderful vocal opportunities with superbly 
descriptive orchestration. 

Joan Hammond rises to the occasion, and 
her performance is a remarkable one, with 
fine playing by the Hallé Orchestra. The 
recording is very ‘‘ spacious,”’ with a notice- 
able echo at the commencement of the first 
side. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Ca’ the Yowes to the 
Knows. John Anderson, My Jo and 
I’m ower young to marry yet. 
(Traditional Scottish Airs.) Col. DB2076 
(10 in., gs. 114d.). 

Miss Baillie extracts all the beauty from 
these lovely songs, and one can listen again 
and again to this record with undiminished 
pleasure. The arrangement of “ John 
Anderson”? was new to me, and the 
harmonies were unexpected. They struck 
me as being a thought too clever. A 
delightful record, nevertheless. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
A little love, a little kiss (Silesu) ; 
Smiling Through (Penn). Parlo. RO 
20510 (10 in., 4s. 104d.). 

It would be hard to name two songs of 
more general appeal than these oft- 
recorded favourites. Tauber makes them 
very enjoyable. The second is, I believe, a 
re-issue. An alluring pair for balladeers. 


Frank Titterton (tenor) with piano 
accompaniment: The Church Bells of 
England (O’Connor - Russell); The 
Lord’s Prayer (Malotte). Decca F8o60 
(10 in., 3s. o$d.). 

Both songs are enjoying a considerable 
measure’ of popularity. Frank Titterton 
sings the first excellently, hoping that the 
bells, now silent, will, when peace comes, 
ring out “ for evermore,” thus paving the 
way for a strenuous non-stop act on the 
part of College Youths and other enthusiasts. 
It is quite tuneful; but in the “ Lord’s 
Prayer,” the singer does not seem quite 
happy in some of his lower notes, and, for a 
prayer, it is so strenuous at times as to be 
almost peremptory. 


P. T. Kirpichek (baritone—artist of the 
Bolshoi Theatre): A Hawk flew into 
the Sky (Dolinov-Shulgin); V. P. 
Vinogradov (tenor): The Mountain 
Ash (Prisheits-Y. Bogovsiovsky) ; both 
with male chorus and orchestra. Decca 
F8104 (12 in., 3s. ofd.). 

Two more Soviet songs. Quite attractive 
without being remarkable. Of the two I 
liked “‘ A Hawk flew into the Sky” prin- 
cipally because of the rich and velvety 
quality of Mr. Kirpichek’s baritone voice. 
The Russian tenors, both in solos and 
choruses, seem rather thin as compared with 
the almost invariable juiciness of their 
basses and baritones. H.D.R. 


INDEX FOR VOLUME XIX 


It is hoped that this will be ready by about 
July 1st. The supply will be limited, and we 
are now accepting orders, which will be dealt 
with in rotation as soon as the Index is ready. 
The price is 2s., post free, for orders received 
before July 1st, or after that date, if still avail- 
able, 2s. 6d. 








BAND 


It is pleasant to be taken back‘a few years 
to more spacious and less anxious days by 
the Coldstream Guards Band who play 
Marching Through Musical Comedy on H.M.V. 
Bg258. This is cheerful and tuneful music 
splendidly played and recorded and the 
band’s conductor, Captain J. Causley 
Windram has; as is only to be expected, 
made an excellent job of the arrangement. 
The tunes included in this jolly selection are 


Private Tommy Atkins, The Soldiers in the 
Park, The Drum Major, Tra-la-la, The 
Bulgarians, Chorus of the Vagabonds, The 


Mounties, and The Foreign Legion. 

The Irish Guards Band take us still 
further back on Rex 10062, which contains 
a splendid arrangement by Morelli of 
Suppe’s popular overture, Morning, Noon 
and Night. An excellent record particularly 
notable for the lovely smooth legato playing 
of the clarinet section of the band in the 
Andante. 

At the head of a group of records paying 
tribute to our Allies is one by the Grenadier 
Guards Band containing The Star Spangled 
Banner—not one of the best of the national 
anthems of the world to my ears—and 
Sousa’s grand march, The Invincible Eagle 
(Col. DB2o072). This is authentic Sousa 
with the musicianly and interesting inner 
parts he always provides. Incidentally the 
playing is superb and would have delighted 
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the great little man himself I fancy. The 
recording is also of very fine quality. 

Another Columbia record (DB2065) con- 
tains a Russian Fantasy arranged very 
cleverly by Lange and orchestrated for 
military band by Duthoit. Here we have 
the fine Life Guards Band at the top of 
their form. This band has improved out of 
all recognition during recent years and is 
approaching the impeccable standard set 
getting on for twenty years ago by my old 
friend Eldridge, who came to such an 
untimely end. On the reverse is a similarly 
arranged Jrish Fantasy; surely an odd 
stable companion in these days ! 

Foden’s Motor Works Band also go to 
Russia for their latest record (Col. FB2767). 
On one side is the Soviet Airman’s Song and 
on the other the Song of the Fatherland, both 
by Dunajewsky, with English words pro- 
vided by R. Swingler. Of the two I find 
the airman’s song much the more inspiriting, 
but in beth cases I could have well dispensed 
with the vocalist. The band itself is in good 
fettle. 

The Fairey Aviat on Works Band is 
also in good form in Regal-Zonophone 
MR3560, which contains ‘‘ rhythmic para- 
phrases’? on Faust and Jl Trovatore re- 
spectively. Mr. Lange is responsible for 
both items and they are, to my mind, quite 
legitimate jeux d’esprits, thought they may 
shock the purists. An amusing and very 
well played record. W.A.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


I was pleased to find that Reginald Foort 
had included ‘ * Casey Junior ” and “ Look out 
for Mr. Stork,” as well as “ Baby Mine ” and 
“When I see an Elephant Fly” in his Dumbo 
Selection. The first pair have been consistently 
ignored in past months, perhaps because they 
do not lend themselves to dance versions 
“Casey Junior ”’ is, as most of you know, the 
circus train, and Foort shows off all the stops 
in the railway section of his organ. Taken all 
round this is a grand record (H.M.V. BD1000). 
Sandy Macpherson’s contribution to the 
organ music of the month is Memories of Broad- 
way, which includes several of the well-known 
“Broadway” melodies. Less well-known is 
** Manhattan Serenade ”’ by Louis Alter, which 
features the Great White Way in different mood 
(Columbia FB2784). 

Reginald Dixon includes six favourites in 
Dixon Requests No. 2 starting with “ Waltz of my 
Heart”’ and concluding with a rousing version 
of the “* Post Horn Galop ” with horses hooves 
and horns a-blowing (Regal MR3615). 

The Organ, The Dance Band and Me, 
give us two foxtrots, If I could Paint a Memory 
and Lullaby toa Hero. Both of these are presented 
with all the swing and rhythm we have come to 
recognise as part of the Billy Thorburn style 
(Parlophone F1g03). 

Carroll Gibbons turns to two tunes which 
have come to be regarded as swing-classics, 
Solitude and Time on My Hands, which are 
played with all Carroll’s usual swing and make 
worthy additions to the many versions of these 
old favourites already recorded (Columbia 
FB2785). 

Another recording of the Warsaw Concerto is 
very welcome. This time it is in the form of a 


fine piano duet by Edna Hatzfield and Mark 


DANCE 


Strong, of which I have but one criticism— 
the surface noise on the first side is excessive 
ond somewhat marred my enjoyment of an 
otherwise good performance (Decca F8094). 

Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 43, in which Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kay, supported as usual 
by string bass and drums, include six more 
popular tunes of to-day, amongst which “ Two 
in Love” stands out as exceptional (Parlo- 
phone Frgo2). 


By H.S. 


Vocal 
The outstanding record in this section comes 
from that established favourite, Turner 


Layton, who sings Bless this House with due 
regard for the sacred nature of this piece, and 
couples with it Say a Little Prayer, in which is 
included a fragment of Schumann’s ‘“Trau- 
merei,”’ which further extends my opinion of 
this artist’s ability as a solo pianist—a record 
that will be in great demand (Columbia 
FB2781). 

Another vocal effort that is sure to get general 
acclaim is the latest recording of Gaye and 
Nevard, who sing in their own inimitable 
style Day Dreaming and The Turn of the Tide to 
the piano accompaniment of Nelsa Nevard. 
By the bye, the other artiste’s name is Greta ! 
(H.M.V. BDg97). 

When Carmen Miranda swings into action 
on the screen there is no doubt that she more 
than justifies her nickname of “ Brazilian 
Bombshell ”—hands, eyes. and swinging hips 
all add their quota to help put the song over. 
Her third film ‘‘ Weekend in Havana” is due 
for its London debut shortly, but is fore- 
shadowed by her latest record which contains 
the hit-song from the show, When I Love, I 
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Love, and even without the eyes and hands, she 
leaves no doubt as to the strength and 
sincerity of her devotion! On the other side is 
Is Rebola a Bola, in which she and her orchestra, 
The Bando da Lua, work themselves into an 
absolutefrenzy of rhythmand speed, which left me 
feeling quite limp (Brunswick 03272). 

After this dashing exhibition of vocal pyro- 
technics, it needed the soothing performance of 
Hutch in The Shrine of St. Cecilia to cool the 
blood and I need say no more of this and the 
coupling, J’/l Always Remember than that they 
are both excellent examples of the famous 
Hutch manner (H.M.V. BDroo1r.) 

Monte Rey can always be relied upon to 
get the best from any sentimental ballad and 
gives us two more delightful numbers in Your 
Hand in Mine and If You Were Beside Me on 
Columbia FB2782. 

The Jesters—three voices with a single 
song, choose two of the songs featured in the 
film ‘‘ Birth of the Blues,”’ Waiting at the Church 
and Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie, which are 
typical of the pre-1914 American music hall, 
and if the film versions are to be believed the 
Jesters recapture the style and atmosphere 
perfectly on Decca F8ro1. 

Those who enjoy ‘“‘ Hi-Gang ” will welcome 
a Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon record. Bebe 
sings The White Cliffs of Dover as a solo, but 
allows Ben to join in on the other side to help 
out with Elmer’s Tune (Decca F8091). 

Fred Astaire, whose film ‘‘You’ll Never Get 
Rich” was recently generally released, sings four 
songs from that show with the assistance of the 
Delta Rhythm Boys and Harry Sosnik’s 
Orchestra, and the assistance is much 
needed, as despite his undoubtedly flying feet, 
Fred’s voice leaves a lot to be desired. Still 
the tunes are pleasant enough—thanks to Cole 
Porter—So Near and yet so Far and Since I Kissed 
My Baby Goodbye are on Brunswick 03287, 
whilst Dream Dancing and The Wedding Cake 
Walk are on Brunswick 03288. 

Bing Crosby has some effective help from 
Muriel Lane in his setting of The Whistler's 
Mother-in-Law. She provides the stern voice 
that damps his idea of a quiet day’s fishing, but 
even so Bing sounds happy enough and happy 
indeed is his rendering of the Anniversary Waltz 
on the reverse of Brunswick 03289. 

Dusky Adelaide Hall makes pleasing versions 
of two popular successes, A Sinner Kissed An 
Angel and Why Don’t We Do This More Often? 
on Decca F8o0g2. 

Dorothy Carless is well known as one of 
Geraldo’s brightest stars, and it is not surprising 
to find her singing two tunes in her own right, 
as it were—Jim and Do You Care?—both titles 
which she has sung with the band and I, for one 
welcome the full length treatment (Decca 
F8070). 


Dance 


Of the month’s new dance numbers, I 
anticipate a big response to Madelaine, which has 
that certain something essential to a popular 
hit—catchy tune and simple lyric. That my 
opinion is not an isolated one is proved by the 
fact that this number is featured by four of our 
leading bands. As to which is the best recording, 
I hesitate to say—all are good and one’s choice 
must, to an extent, be influenced by the coupling. 
Geraldo, with Len Camber singing, links it 
with The White Cliffs of Dover, notable for the 
inclusion of the band’s new vocalist, The 
Singing Troubadour (Parlophone F1900): 
Carroll Gibbons chooses Baby Mine as a 
backing, giving Anne Lenner the chance to. 
put in a suitably soothing lullaby (Columbia 
FB2788). Harry Roy, of course, dresses the 
lady differently from the rest without spoiling 
her charms and: joins this with a whirlwind 
version of When I Love, I Love, and even though 
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Harry is not Brazilian he competes for the 
“* Bombshell ”’ part of the title (Regal MR3621). 
Finally, Victor Silvester, of course, plays 
Madelaine without any vocal and this rendering 
strengthens my opinion of it as a dance tune. 
Jim, on the reverse, is just as pleasant without 
words, and the substitution of Strict Tempo 
brings new life to this title which is, by modern 
standards, enjoying a long run (Columbia 
FB2791). 

I recently heard an opinion that Geraldo’s 
style was similar to that of Glenn Miller, and 
point is given to this"by his handling of the 
brass section in Soft Shoe Shuffle, which starts 
with a gentle murmer from the rhythm section 
and builds up into a rousing brass crescendo, 
which immediately reminded me of the famous 
U.S. band. ’ Tis Autumn, which forms the back- 
ing, seems almost dull by comparison, but is 
really a good number (Parlophone F1901). 

Newcomers to our lists are the R.A.O.C. 
Blue Rockets Dance Orchestra, and judging 
from this record should be staying for some 
while. Ma, I Miss Your Apple Pie opens with a 
bout of comedy cross-talk which delays the 
actual music for a number of grooves, but the 
idea that this is an all-comedy team is soon 
dispelled and the Rockets swing through both 





This Month’s Choice 


Dumbo Selection, Reginald Foort (H.M.V. 
BD1000). 

Solitude, Time On My 
Gibbons (Col. FB2785). 

Bless This House, Say a Little Prayer, Turner 
Layton (Col. FB2781). 

Day Dreaming, The Turn of the Tide, Gaye 
and Nevard (H.M.V. BDg97). 

When I Love, I Love, Rebola-a-Bola, Carmen 
Miranda (Bruns. 03272). 

Soft Shoe Shuffle, Tis Autumn, Geraldo and 
His Orchestra (Parlo. Figo1). 

Ma, I Miss Your Apple Pie, When It’s Peace 
On Earth Again,R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets 
Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5743). 

Frank and His Tank, Katy-did, Katy-didn’t, 
George Formby (Regal MR3619). 


Hands, Carroll 











this and the backing, When It’s Peace on Earth 
Again, in grand style. Let’s hope they can find 
enough time off from their sterner tasks to 
make a few more discs for our enjoyment 
(H.M.V. BD5743). 

Harry Roy, assisted by Marjorie Kingsley, 
slides pleasantly under the needle on Regal 
MR3620, In the Middle of a Dance, whilst on the 
other side Marjorie manages very nicely alone 
in The Shrine of St. Cecilia. (Incidentally, St. 
Cecilia is the Patron Saint of Music and the 
Blind and was martyred in Sicily in A.p. 180) 

The Mayflower, latest of the numbers in praise 
of the U.S.A., is given a concert or stage setting 
by Joe Loss and responds well to the unusual 
treatment, backed up by a normal dance 
version of Zim on H.M.V. BD5740 to form a 
good pair. 

Ambrose appears to have been ‘“‘ Week- 
ending in Havana ”’ for he is another who tells 
us When I Love, I Love, but at the risk of being 
unsympathetic, I prefer his arrangement of 
Papa Niccolini, which is on the other side of 
Decca F8o0g0. 

Of the American bands available, Johnny 
Messner has recorded Concerto for Two and 
The Man with the Lollipop Song, both well known 
and needing no comment from me (Brunswick 
03285), whilst Russ Morgan, the band with 
a “* Manner,” offer Why Don’t We Do This More 
Often? and Bye-lo-Bye Lullaby on Brunswick 
03286. 

For those who seek records of dance music 
played on accordions, there are titles by Eric 
Winstone and Primo Scala, the former 
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playing the Kiss Polka and If I Could Paint a 
Memory (Regal MR3618) and the latter, The 
White Cliffs of Dover and Why Don’t We Do This 
More Often? on Rex 10109. Both are good and 
satisfying examples of this style of music. 


Humorous 


George Formby returns to the lists with a 
song that sounds rather ‘‘ Jack Warner-ish,” 
Frank On His Tank. George doesn’t know much 
about these infernal machines obviously—be- 
cause we hear tell of poor Frank doing his 
courting inside one !—and winning his girl! ! 
Highly impossible, but quite up to the Formby 
standard. On the other side is Katy-did, Katy- 
didn’t, which you will all know by now. I 
thoroughly enjoyed Regal MR3619. 

Jackie Hunter lets the team down this month, 
The Guy at the End of the Bar is not very funny. 
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and My Buddy, which is on the back, is not 
intended to be so. In fact, it is serious and rather 
sentimental and would be better left to other 
singers (Regal MR3617). 

The Flu-Germ, which has been responsible 
for my deep depression recently, turns out to be 
Arthur Askey in another disguise—very funny, 
but hardly sporty. I prefer him as The Ant, who 
works just as hard as does our Playmate on 
H.M.V. BDrooe2. 


Strict Tempo 

Greetings from You (Quick-step), When the 
Roses Bloom Again (Slow Fox-trot), Wictor 
Silvester and His Ballroom Orchestra 
(Columbia FB2790). 

Madelaine (Quick-step), Jim (Slow Fox-trot), 
Victor Silvester and His Ballroom Orches- 
tra (Columbia FB2791). 


JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


AZZ enthusiasts, like all others, are, of course, 

having to bear their share of the results of 

the drastic reduction in the size of the new 
April record supplements due to the temporary 
curtailment of output imposed by the quota 
regulations. 

H.M.V., who lately have been leading the 
field in good jazz, are issuing none. Parlophone 
and Regal-Zonophone have only four sides 
each, and Brunswick have not increased the 
meagre ration of the last few months which 
has lately cost the labels a good deal of the 
enviable reputation it previously enjoyed in the 
best jazz circles. 

All of which would be of very minor import- 
ance compared with the many other restrictions 
we are all more than willing to put up with to 
win this darned war were it not for the fact that 
the E.M.I. group are sadly conspicuous for a 
complete failure to compensate for lack of 
quantity even by maintaining their usual 
standard of quality. 

Such records as can claim to be jazz in 
anything like the true sense of the word are more 
notable for their enthusiasm than for any 
musical artistry: those which can claim the 
standard of musicianship and taste which, 
despite some people’s opinion, are as desirable 
in, and as much a part of, jazz as they are of 
any other form of music, are in the main merely 
glorified commercialised swing, with the 
glorification consisting of an arch sugariness 
that is just too, too suave. 

To explain what I mean and get an immediate 
comparison between, these two contrasting forms 
of “jazz” (?) I am departing from the usual 
procedure of segregating records according 
to their makes, to commence with the following 
three : 


Cyril Blake and His Jig’s Club Band 
*** Blue Skies (Berlin) (v) (Regal-Zono. 
CAR6240) 
*** Rhythm Is Our Business (v) (Lunceford, 
Kahn, Kaplan) (Regal-Zono. CAR 
6239) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3623—2s. 54d.). 
Blake (tpt, voc) with Freddy Grant (ci); Colin 
Beaton (p); Lauderic Caton (g); Brylo Ford (b) ; 
Clinton Maxwell (ds).. Recorded December 12th, 1941. 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
**7f I Had You (Shapiro, Campbell, 
Connelly) (Am. Okeh CO31609) 
** Limehouse Blues (Braham) (Am. Okeh 
CO31610) 
(Parlophone R2838—3s. 114d.). 

Goodman (ci) with Lou McGarity (imb); Mel 
Powell (~); Tom Morganelli (g); Sid Weiss (5) ; 
Ralph Collier (ds). Recorded October 26th, 1941. 
Geraldo Swing Septet 

** Russian Salad (Mairants) (Eng. Parlophone 
CE10858) 

**Sea Food Squabble (Mairants) (Eng. Parlo- 
phone CE10859) 
(Parlophone R2839—3s. 114d.). 

Ivor Mairants (electric-g) directing Nat Temple (cl) ; 
Harry Hayes (alio); Geoffrey Gilbert (fl); Sid 
Bright (~) ; Joe Deniz (zg) ; Jack Collier (5); Maurice 
Burman (ds). Recorded November Sth, 1941. 

I have selected these three discs especially 
because they are all by small combinations of 
the type from which one expects the spirit of 
jazz. 

But in fact the only one which has any of 
this spirit is Cyril Blake’s. 

His titles are the remaining two of the 
four sides made at the same session as his, 
Cyril’s Blues and Frolic Sam (Regal-Zonophone 
MR3597), which were released in February. 
The recording was done in Jig’s Club, Wardour 
Street, where the band was then engaged, and 
you will know all about the Club and the reason 
for recording the band there, instead of in the 
studio, if you read my review in the February 
GRAMOPHONE. 

As I have said, these latest releases certainly 
have, as had the first two, the spirit of jazz. 
They also have the spirit of the surroundings in 
which true jazz is most often inspired. From 
out of the chatter and din of the club-members 
and their guests, who were present during the 
recording to provide the band with an “‘ atmos- 
phere,” you will clearly hear, in the Rhythm 
Is Our Business side, some one say, “‘ Can I have 
a beer, please? ’—a touch of “‘ local colour ” 
which is as delightfully typical as it was obviously 
spontaneous. 

But when you come to analyse the perform- 
ances, you have to admit that while the spirit 
is much more invigorating than that of which 
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even the best beer can boast, the music, as 
music, is pretty rough and ready. 

A good deal of Rhythm Is Our Business is taken 
up by Cyril Blake’s singing. Blake attempts to 
be a second Louis Armstrong, but-unfortunately 
Louis said the last, as well as the first, words on 
this mode of vocalising. If anyone has yet 
equalled the originality, style and charm of 
Louis, who does very much more than shout 
with a Southern (or is it gin?) accent, it isn’t 
Cyril. 

Still, the punch is there, in both the vocalising 
and the band, and apart from Blake’s trumpet, 
the instrumental parts of both records are much 
better stuff than the aforementioned previously 
released Cyril’s Blues and Frolic Sam. 

Even so the records cannot compare, music- 
ally, with the performances of the Goodman 
Sextet. There is a musicianship, as well as a 
sense of artistry, behind the playing of these 
Goodman boys that makes ‘the Blake combina- 
tion seem no more than noisily crude. 

Yet what does it all amount to? 

If I Had You is just drawing-room music. 
Goodman plays a clarinet which, for all its 
polish, has about as much kick as a dead 
canary. Mel Powell’s piano has, as regards 
what he plays, something of the delicate grace of 
Teddy Wilson, but lacks even Wilson’s jazz 
feeling, and that wasn’t always so much, for all 
Teddy’s creative ability and musical poise. 
McGarity, who can play a great jazz trombone, 
does no more than doze peacefully. 

And that dozing peacefully remark about 
sums up the whole record. 

Limehouse Blues is a bit snappier because of 
the faster tempo, but ... Well, you can call it 
tasteful, refined, finished and all the rest, and 
I give it full marks for these qualities. But as 
for having any of the character or inspiration 
of real jazz...! 

As regards the Geraldo “ Septet ”’ (I always 
thought eight was octet), this is just about as 
near the Goodman Septet as doesn’t matter. 

In some ways this may be a compliment. I 
only wish it were in more ways. 

The combination may take credit for all the 
politeness that finished musicianship can pro- 
vide. It can also take credit for knowing the 
letter of swing. But unfortunately the letter of 
swing isn’t the spirit of jazz. Jazz is Negro 
music, and Negro meat isn’t the sort of thing 
that Russian salads go well with. 

Of course you’ll probably say that there is 
white as well as coloured jazz. I agree, there is ; 
and that’s where all the trouble started. The 
more one looks back in the light of the perspec- 
tive of years, the more one realises that white 
jazz, even at its best, has never quite captured the 
natural abandon that is the essence of true jazz, 
any more than its more “‘ advanced ” technique 
has done more than provide a purely synthetic 
stimulus. 

There are times, however, when white bands, 
and even British ones hemmed in by all the 
dictates of ‘‘ commerciality,” get something of 
the atmosphere of real jazz. 

We had an instance last month in: 


Johnny Claes and His Clae-Pigeons 
*** Whistler's Mother-in-Law, The (Stevens, 
Wagner) (v by Benny Lee) (Eng. 
Columbia CA18896) 
*** Watch the Birdie (Film: ‘‘ Helzapoppin’ ’’) 
(De Paul, Raye) (v by Irene King) 
(Eng. Columbia CA18895) 
(Columbia FB2774—3s. o3$d.). 
Claes (tpt) with H ’ 
(altos) ; pol Baciboviet Yoolo wr, ist tony, yond 
Franks (ten) ; Norman Stenfalt (») ; Ivor Mairants 
(g); Charlie Short (b); Carlo Krahmer (ds). Re- 
corded January 15th, 1942. 
The tunes may be no more than just “‘ com- 
mercial” pops, and in general the treatments 
may be said to have been produced with the 
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essential eye to the box-office. But Claes is a 
boy who shows in his general outlook, as well 
as in his trumpet playing, an understanding of 
what jazz should be. 

The sax team, led by Harry Hayes, and the 
rhythm department also play with a flavour 
that is distinctly negroid. And that’s a compli- 
ment, believe me. 

Erskine Hawkins and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

***Cherry (Don Redman) (v by Jimmy 
Mitchelle) (Am. Bluebird OA038420) 
(Recorded February 1oth, 1939). 

** More Than You Know (Rose, Eliscu, 
Youmans) (v by Dolores Brown) 
(Am. Bluebird OAo41381) (Recorded 
July 18th, 1939). 

(Regal-Zonophone MR3622—2s. 54d.). 

Hawkins (‘pt) with William Johnson, Haywood 
Henry, James Mitchelle, Julius Dash (reeds); Sam 
Lowe, Wilbur Barcomb, Marcellus Green (¢pis) ; 
Robert Raage, Edward Sims (imbs) ; Avery Parrish 
(p); William McLemore (g); Le Mire Stanfield 
(0); James Morrison (ds). 

This disc brings us into the somewhat 
different category of the large bands. 

But unfortunately it doesn’t bring us any 
near real jazz. 

In fact if anything it takes us even further 
away. 

Reading through some biographical details 
I have filed about Erskine Hawkins, I find the 
following : 

** Hawkins became famous through his wild 
sensationalistic high-note trumpet style, but 
has a good band which made many fine Blue- 
bird records, of which his original Tuxedo 
Junction, a sensational best-seller of 1939-40, 
established the band’s reputation.” 

Any inference in the above that the band 
might be a puncher is dispelled by these 
records. 

More Than You Know is just pretty-pretty 
music. Of the two choruses, one and a half are 
taken up by a singer whose well controlled and 
pleasantly soft voice does not make up for her 
lack of jazz character. The remaining half is 
Erskine’s trumpet. The “ wild, sensationalistic 
high notes ” may be high, but they’re not wild 
or sensational. They’re just sweet and suave. 

All of which may be very appropriate for 2 
spot of sentimental business with the lights out 
on the parlour sofa, or even tuneful enough, for 
those who like that kind of thing, without the 
added attraction of the sofa. But it doesn’t mean 
a thing as jazz and consequently is barely half 
a cut above the ordinary dance band titterings 
you can hear any evening from the B.B.C. 

Cherry is on much the same sweet lines, but is 
more interesting if only for the nice tone, 
phrasing and feeling of the alto saxophone at 
the start, the simple tinkling of the pianist 
behind the vocal, which makes one feel that this 
player may have a good deal more than he is 
able to show here, the neat stylishness of the sax 
team, the less stereotyped playing by Hawkins 
and the tunefulness of the generally rather more 
attractive treatment. 

And that brings me, with the exception of 
one by Lucky Millinder and his Orchestra, on 
Brunswick, not yet to hand, to the end of the 
new should-be-jazz records for April. 

There are, however, one or two March 
releases which did not arrive in time for last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE about which you will 
probably want to know. 

First is: 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**%* Bishop’s Blues (Noble) (Am. Decca 2675) 
**%* Woodsheddin’ With Woody (Martin) (Am. 

Decca 2676) 
(Brunswick 03291—3s. 114d.). 
Herman (cl) with Sam Rubinwitch, James Har- 
vath (altos); Herbie Haymer, Saxie Mansfield (ten) ; 
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Ray Linn, Steady Nelson, Cappy Lewis (épis) ; 
Jerry Rosa, Vic Hamann, Neal Reid (imbs); Tom 
Linehan (~); Harry White (g); Walter Yoder (b) 
Frank Carlson (ds). Recorded August 21st, 1941. 


When Woody’s band plays the blues you can 
generally rely on it being good. 

Bishop’s Blues is good—but not as good as I 
feel it ought to be. 

Perhaps chief trouble is the reproduction. 
The tone generally is not as forward as it might 
be. 

But even if the recording had been better 
I don’t know that the performance would have 
been really sensational. 

It starts well enough with a boogie-woogie 
introduction by piano and then goes on to an 
acceptable sax solo. This is followed by a 
trombone solo. Played allthe while on the low 
register, it seems it ought to have something, but 
doesn’t quite get there. A good piano modula- 
tion brings us back to better things and then 
the ensemble has two choruses which develop 
on the right lines, especially when the trumpet 
comes in. 

Written down like this it looks as though the 
record ought to be all right, but somehow it 
doesn’t grip. Perhaps, after all, it’s the re- 
cording. You can’t get any bite into the defi- 
nition, no matter how you wangle the volume or 
tone controls. _ 

And it’s the’ same with Woodsheddin’ With 
Woody—a fast piece which has some good 
playing by the sax team, some excellent Herman 
clarinet, and is generally in the groove, but 
somehow again hasn’t registered—at any rate 
with me. 


Mills and His Hotsy Totsy Gang 
Am. 
toaey *Bout My Gal (Pettis, Mills) (Am. 
Brunswick 4838A) 
** Railroad Man (Schoebel, Meyer, Erman) 
(Am. Brunswick 4838B) 
(Brunswick 03297—3s. 114d.). 


This is an old record, issued for those who 

like collecting museum pieces. 

lieve it was recorded round about 1929. 
The only thing that seems to be known about its 
personnel is that it contained Jimmy McPart- 
land (tpt), Jack Teagarden (imb), Benny 
Goodman (cl), Jack Pettis (ten), Ed Lang (2), 
and Venuti (v). 

It is only fair to add that it is probably one 
of the best white jazz recordings of the period. 
Naturally the idiom sounds rather old-fashioned 
to-day, but the whole thing has at least more of 
the spirit of jazz than so much of to-day’s so- 
called swing music and some of the solos are 
interesting. There’s an alto player who was 
certainly good for his time. McPartland sounds 
good, even to-day, and Benny Goodman plays, 
in Railroad Man, with a croaky-toned fervour 
which is very much more invigorating than 
much of what he has done more recently. 


Herman Chitison (Am.N.)—Piano Solos 
*** Flamingo (Grouya, Anderson) (Am. Blue- 
bird OA067905) (Recorded May 17th, 


1941 

*** Man T tae The (1. and G. Gershwin) 
(Am. Bluebird OA067906) (Recorded 
May 17th, 1941) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3610—2s. 5$d.). 


In and out of rhythm, with a masterly 
technique, weaves Herman Chittison, coloured 
piano virtuoso, well known in Paris, where he 
had a long sojourn prior to his return to America, 
to make the modern Art Tatumish drawing 
room music which jazz has inspired. Of their 
kind. intriguing and often enchanting 
performances, even though the playing does seem 
a little mechanical at times. 
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The following records will be deleted from the catalogue in June, 1942. 
This list does not include every record; it aims at including those to which 
any musical significance can be attached, regardless of deficiencies in 
performance or recording. 
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AINLEY, HENRY, Actor 

“ Carillon’’ (Elgar) 1915. 

BATTISTINI, MATTIA, Baritone (1857-1928) 

Alla vita che t’arride—“ Ballo in Maschera’’ (Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1907. 

Duet with Emilia Corsi—Vieni meco, sol di rose—‘‘ Ernani’’ (Italian with 
chorus) (78) (Verdi) 1907 

Eri tu che macchiavi quell’ anima—“ Ballo in Maschera’’ (in Italian) 
(below 78) (Verdi) 1908 

Duet with Sillich—Lo vedremo, o veglio audace—“ Ernani’’ (in Italian) 
(78) (Verdi) 1908 

Duet with Emilia Corsi—Da quel di che t’ ho veduta—‘t Ernani”’ (in Italian) 
(78) (Verdi) 1910. : 

Quartet with Emilia Corsi, Colazza and Sillich—Oh! sommo Carlo— 
“Ernani”’ (in Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1907. 

Cruda, oom smania—“ L. di Lammermoor”’ (Italian) (78) (Donizetti) 
190: 


oO Lisbona, alfin ti miro—‘‘Don Sebastiano’’ (in Italian) (78) (Donizetti) 
1908. 

Duet with Janni—D’ acqua aspergimi—‘“ Thais ’’ (Itaiian) (78) (Massenet) 
1908. 


Duet with Moscisca—Un buon servo del visconte—‘‘ Linda di Chamounix ’’ 
(in Italian) (78) (Donizetti) 1908. 

A tanto amor !—“ Favorita’’ (in Italian) (below 78) (Donizetti) 1908. 

Duet with Emilia Corsi—La ci darem la mano!—‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ (in 
Italian) (78) (Mozart) 1907. 

Si pud? (Prologo)—“ Pagliacci’’ (in Italian) (78) (Leoncavallo) 1908. 


Un _ di memorie (Prologo)—‘' Pagliacci’’ (Italian) (78) (Leoncavallo) 


190 

BONINSEGNA, CELESTINA, Soprano ‘ : ; 

Madre, pietosa, vergine—‘‘ Forza del Destino’’ (in Italian with chorus) 
(below 78) (Verdi) 1906. : e 

Pace, pace mio Dio—‘ Forza del Destino’’ (in Italian) (below 78) (Verdi) 
1906. 


CALVE, EMMA, Mezzo-Soprano 

Habafiera ‘‘ Carmen ’’ (Bizet) 1916. 

Voi lo sapete, o mamma—“ Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) 1916. 

Tringles des sistres tintaient—‘‘ Carmen ’’ (French) (above 78) (Bizet) 1908. 

Duet with Dalmores—Lé-bas dans la montagne—‘‘ Carmen”’ (in French) 
(above 78) (Bizet) 1908. 

CARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (1873-1921) ih 

Cielo e mar !—‘ Gioconda ”’ (Italian with piano) (below 78) (Ponchielli) 1902 

E lucevan le stelle—‘‘ Tosca’ (in Italian with piano) (below 78) (Puccini) 
1902 


Amor ti vieta—“ Fedora’’ (Italian with piano) (below 78) (Giordano) 1903. 

Celeste Aida—“ Aida’’ (in Italian with piano) (below 78) (Verdi) 1903. 

Dai campi, dai prati (1903) and Giunto sul passo estremo—* Mefistofele ’’ 
(Italian with piano) (below 78) (Boito). 1902. , 

La Donna é mobile—‘ Rigoletto ’’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Verdi) 1908. 

Ora e per sempre addio—“ Otello’’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Verdi) 1910. 

Ah ! si, ben mio coll’ essere-—‘‘ Trovatore ’’ (Italian) (above 78) (Verdi) 1907. 

O tu, che in seno agli angeli—‘‘ Forza del Destino’’ (in Italian) (above 78) 
(Verdi) 1909. , 

Parmi veder le lagrime—“ Rigoletto ’’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Verdi) 1913. 

Una furtiva lagrima—‘“ Elisir d’ Amore ’’ (in Italian) (78) (Donizetti) 1904, 

Ideale—Romanza (in Italian) (above 78) (Tosti) 1906. 

Spirito gentil—‘‘ Favorita’’ (in Italian) (78) (Donizetti) 1906. 

Ah! fuyez douce image (Air); Je suis seul (Recit.)—‘‘ Manon ”’ (in French) 
(78) (Massenet) 1911 : 

Fleur que tu m’avais jetée, La—‘‘ Carmen ”’ (in French) (above 78). 

Cielo e mar !—‘‘ Gioconda ’’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Ponchielli) 1911. 

Lolita—Serenade espagnol (in Spanish) (above 78) (Buzzi-Peccia) 1908. 

In terra solo—‘‘ Don Sebastiano’’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Donizetti), 1907. 

Un di all’ azzurro, spazio guardai profondo—“ Andrea Chénier’’ (Giordano) 


1907. 
DEMUTH, LEOPOLD, Baritone (1861-1910) 
Die Mainacht (in German with piano) (78) (Brahms) 1908, 
Feldeinsamkeit (in German with piano) (below 78) (Brahms) 1908, 
DESTINN, EMMY, Soprano (1878-1930) | 
Suicidio !—* Gioconda ’’ (in Italian) (78) (Ponchielli) 1914, 
Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore—‘“ Tosca ’’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Puccini) 1914. 
Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille—‘ Freischiitz’’ (in German) (78) (Weber) 


Wie nahte mir der Schlummer—“ Freischiitz ”’ (in German) (78) (Weber) 
1910 


FARRAR, GERALDINE, Soprano 

Via! cosi non mi lasciate—‘‘ Segreto di Susanna’’ (in Italian) (78) (Wolf- 
Ferrari) 1913. 

Duet with Clement—Nous allons partir tous deux—‘“ Dante ’’ (in French) 
(78) (Godard) 1913. 

Duet with Clement—Ange adorabte—“ Romeo et Juliette ’’ (in French) (78) 
(Gounod) 1913. 

Duet with Clement—Lontano, lontano—‘“ Mefistofele’’ (in Italian) (78) 
(Boito) 1913. 

GILIBERT, CHARLES, Baritone (1866-1910) 

Bois de lent oubli—*‘ Serse ’’ (in French) (78) (Handel) 1910. 

Quand la flamme de l’amour—“ Jolie Fille de Perth’’ (in French) (78) 
(Bizet) 1910. 

MPEL, FRIEDA, Soprano 

O beau pays—‘‘ Huguenots’’ (in French) (78) (Meyerbeer) 1911. 

O moment enchanté—‘ Muette de Portici’’ (French) (78) (Auber) 1911. 

Che pur aspro al cucu“ Il Seraglio’’ (in Italian) (78) (Mozart) 1911. 

Infelice, sconsolata—* Flauto Magico’’ (in Italian) (78) (Mozart) 1911. 

Deh! vieni, non tardar—‘ Nozze di Figaro’’ (in Italian) (78) (Mozart) 1911. 

Si} mi chiamano Mimi—“ Bohéme ’’ (in Italian) (78) (Puccini) 1911. 

Der Hdlle rache Kocht in meinem Herzen (Arie der Kénigin der Nacht)— 

“‘ Zauberfléte ’’ (in German with orch.) (78) (Mozart) 1910. 

Schon glimmt der Weihrauch (Wahnsinns)—‘ Lucia di Lammermoor”? (in 
German) (78) (Donizetti) 1911. 

JOURNET, MARCEL, Bass (1868-1933) 

Quand la flamme (Drinking $eng)—‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth’’ (in French) (78) 
(Bizet) 1926. : 
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Devant la maison (Mephistopheles’ Serenade)—‘‘ Damnation of Faust ”’ 
French) (78) (Berlioz) 1926. 

KNUPFER, PAUL, Bass (1866-1920) 

In — heil’gen Hallen—‘“‘ Zauberfléte ’’ (in German) (below 78) (Mozart 
910. 


O Isis! und Osiris! welche Wonne—‘“ Zauberfléte ’’ (in German) (below 78 
(Mozart) 1919. 

KUBELIK, JAN, Violinist (1880-1941). 

Canzonetta (Tchaikovsky) (with piano) 1912. 

Romance (with piano) (above 78) (Mozart) 1912. 

Souvenir (with piano) (78) (Drdla) 1912. 

Zigeunerweisen (with piano) (above 78) (Sarasate) 1912. 

KURZ, SELMA, Soprano (1877-1933 

Der Vogel im Walde (in German) (below 78) (Taubert) 1907. 

Una voce poco fa qui nel cor mi risuono—“ Barbiere di Siviglia ’’ (in Italian) 
(78) (Rossini) 1910. 

Duets with Slezak—O du siissestes Madchen and Sind wir allein ?—‘‘ Bohéme’”’ 
(in German) (78) (Puccini) 1910. 

Ihr, die ihr Triebe des Herzens kennt—“ Figaros Hochzeit’’ (in German) 
(78) (Mozart) 1908. 

Ombra Jeggera—‘ Dinorah’’ (in Italian) (78) (Meyerbeer) 1908. 

La, la, la—Arie—*‘ Nordstern’’ (in German) (78) (Meyerbeer) 1910. 

Sehr ihr des Paria Tochter—Glockchen Arie—‘‘ Lakmé’’ (in German) (78) 
(Delibes) 1911. 

LLOYD, EDWARD, Tenor (1845-1927) 

If with all your hearts—“ Elijah’’ (below 78) (Mendelssohn) 1906. 

Then a the righteous shine forth—‘‘ Elijah’’ (below 78) (Mendelssohn) 
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LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


DB1938 Froissart Overture (‘‘ When Chivalry lifted up her lance on high ’’—Keats), 
4 Il 


Op. 19 (Elgar) Conducted by Sir Edward Elgar, Pts. I and II. 


DB1939 Pt. III and Elegy, Op. 58, 193 


934. 
INDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


LO! 
DB1908-10 The Severn Suite, Op. 87 (Elgar) conducted by Sir Edward Elgar, Bart., 
Vv 


DB2147 (a) Caractacus, Op. 
4 


DB219 


DA124 


DB388 


DB343 


DA457 


DB361 
DB364 


DB366 
DB702 
DB710 


Ell 

D262 
D263 
D265 


.M., K.C.V.0.—Pt. 1, Introduction (Pomposo) and Pt. 2, Toccata 
(Allegro molto) ; Pt. 3, Fugue (Andante) and Pt. 4, Minuet (Moderato 
and Scherzando) ; Pt. 5, Minuet, Coda and Conclusion. Contrasts, Op. 
No. 3 (The Gavotte, A.D. 1700 and 1900). (Elgar) 1933. 

386—Woodland Interlude; (b) Dream Children, Op 

3, No. 1 (Elgar) 1934.- ee 1934, 
Dream Children, Op. 43, No, 2 (Elgar) conducted by Lawrence Collingwood 
DE LUCA, GIUSEPPE, Baritone 
Di Provenza il mar, il suol—‘ Traviata’’ (in Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1917. 
Dio possente—“ Faust ’’ (in Italian) (78) (Gounod) 1917. 

DE LUCIA, FERNANDO, Tenor (1860-192 

Ah! non credevitu—‘ Mignon ’’ (in Italian with piano) (78) (Thomas) 1908. 

Il mio tesoro intanto andane a consolar !—‘‘ Don Giovanni”’ (in Italian with 
piano) (78) (Mozart) 1903. 

Trio with Huguet and Pini Corsi—Ah! qual colpo inaspettato—“ Barbiere 
di Siviglia ’’ (in Italian with piano) (below 78) (Rossini) 1907. 

Duet with Pini Corsi—All’ idea quel metallo portentoso—‘ Barbiere di 
Siviglia’’ (in Italian) (below 78) (Rossini) 1907. 

McCORMACK, COUNT JOHN, Tenor 

Che gelida manina—‘“ Bohéme’’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Puccini). 

Il fior che avevi a me tu dato—‘‘ Carmen”’ (in Italian) (above 78) (Bizet). 

McCORMACK and KREISLER (Violin) 

O cease thy singing, maiden fair (with piano) (Rachmaninoff). 

When night descends (with piano) (Rachmaninoff). 

MELBA, DAME NELLIE, D.B.E., Soprano (1859-1931) 

O Dieu ! que de bijoux—*“ Faust ’’ (in French) (above 78) (Gounod) 1910, 

Si mes vers avaient des ailes (in French, with harp) (78) (Hahn) 1907. 

—_—- incensi—‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor”? (in Italian) (78) (Donizetti) 


Des l’armes de la nuit—“ Hamlet ’’ (Récit. et air d Ophélie) (in French) (78) 
(Thomas) 1910. 

Salce, salce—‘ Otello’’ (in Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1911. 

Sola ne’ miei prim’ anni—‘‘ Lohengrin’’ (Italian) (above 78) (Wagner) 1907. 

On m’appelle Mimi—‘‘ Bohéme’’ (in French) (above 78) (Puccini) 1908. 

V issid’arte, vissi d’amore—‘“ Tosca’’ (Italian) (above 78) (Puccini) 1910. 

A vos jeux, mes amis, permettez-moi de grace—‘‘ Hamlet,’’ Mad Scene, 
Pt. 1 (in French) (78) (Thomas) 1907. 

Pale et blonde dort sous l’eau profonde—‘ Hamlet,’’ Mad Scene, Pt. 2 (in 
French) (78) (Thomas) 1907. 

MICHAILOVA, MARIE, Soprano {(Both in Russian), 

Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) and Angels Guard Thee. (Godard) 1905. 

DE PACHMANN, VLADIMIR, Pianist (1848-1933) 

Ballade, Op. 47, A. Flat (78) (Chopin). 

Etude in E minor, Op. 25, No. 5 (78) (Chopin). 

Nocturne, F major, Op. 15, No. 1 (78) (Chopin) 1913. 

Nocturne, G major (Twelfth Nocturne), Op. 37, No. 2 (78) (Chopin) 1913. 

Prophet Bird (Schumann) ; (b) Spring Song, Op. 62 (78) (Mendelssohn). 

Venetian Gondola Song, Op. 30, No. 6, F sharp minor (Mendelssohn ; (b) 
Spinning Song, Op. 67, No. 4, C major (78) (Mendelssohn). 
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Etude in C minor, Op. 10, No. 12 (above 78) a 1909. 
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SEMBRICH, MARCELLA, Soprano (1858-1935) 
Caro nome che il mio cor—‘ Rigoletto ”” (in Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1906. 
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* Barbiere di Siviglia ’’ (in Italian 


(in Russian) (below 78) (Rach- 


(in Russian) (below 78) (Napravnik) 


The wind wails in the hills—“ Galka”’ (in Russian) (above 78) (Moniuszko) 


3 (in Russian) (abcve 78) (Tchaikcvsky) 1910, 


Unwillingly to ‘these sad shores—* Roussalka’’ (in Russian) (above 78) 


My heart trembles with passion and tenderness—‘ Raphael’’ (in Russiaa 


Duet with Neshdanova—The song has died away—“‘ Lohengrin "’ 


Oh ! my swan (Farewell to the swan)—“ Lohengrin ”’ 


Dust ams Neshdanova—Thou did’st not understand my 
’ (in Russian) (above | (Bizet) 1910, 
UARTE' 


(in Russian) (above 78) 


(in Russian) 


In = i moonlight—“ Pear] Fishers ’’ (in Russian) (above 78) (Bizet) 


love—“ Pear] 


ST 
in | ees in E minor, Op. 83 (Elg: e) Pts. I fe VI, 1934. 
TRAZZINI, LUISA, Soprano (1871-1940) 
An! non credea mirarti—‘“‘ Sonnambula’’ (in Italian (78) (Bellini) 1911. 
Ah! non giunge uman pensiero—‘‘ Sonnambula”’ (in Italian, 


with flute 


obbl. and orch.) (78) (Bellini) 1911. 


Io dico, no non, son paurosa—Aria:di Micaéla—* 


Caro nome che il mio cor— “* Rigoletto ’’ (in Italian) (Verci) 1911. 
D’amour sull’ ali rosee—‘‘ Trovatore’’ (in Italian) (Verdi) 1911. 


( in Italian) (below 78) (Thomas) 1912. 
(in Italian (Verdi) 1912. 


Grand’ aria di Caterina—“ Stella del Nord’’ (in Italian) (Meyerbeer) 1913. 
Romeo e Giulietta’’ (above 78) (Gounod) 1908. 

Brahma, gran Dio—*‘ Pescatori di Perle’’ (above 78) (Bizet) 1909. 

Siccome un di caduto—‘ Pescatori di Perle’’ (in Ita%ian (abcve 78) 1909. 


Carmen’ (in Italian) 


Fileuse, La, Op. 157, No. "2 (above 78) (Raff) 1 DB431 
E80 Mazurka, Op. 50, No. 2, A flat major (78) (Chopin), 1913. na voce poco fa qui nel cor mi risuono— 
Mazurka, Op. 59, No. 3, F sharp minor (78) (Chopin) 1913. (78) (Rossini) 1906. 
PLANCON, POL, Bass (1854-1914) : SMIRNOFF, DMITRI, Tenor 
DA340 =—- Devant la maison—‘‘ Damnation de Faust’’ (French) (78) (Berlicz) 1906. DB566 Romance of the young gipsy—‘ Aleko”’ 
Une puce gentille (Chanson de la puce)—‘*‘ Damnation de Faust *’ (in French) maninoff) 1911. 
(78) (Berlioz) 1908. O give me oblivion—‘‘ Dubrovsky ”’ 
DA542 = Allons! jeunes gens !—“ Romeo et Juliette’’ (in French, with piano) (78) 1912. 
(Gounod) 1905, SOBINOFF, LEONID, Tenor 
Le veau d’or—* Faust ’’ (in French) (78) (Gouned) 1906. DB892 
RUFFO, TITTA, Baritone 1910, 
DA462 Deh! vieni alla finestra—Serenata—‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ (in Italian) (78) During the ball, Op. 38, No. 
(Mozart) 1907. DB893 
Trio with Fosca and Ischierdo—Di geloso amor sprezzato—* Trovatore ’’ (in (Dargomwizhsky) 1910. 
Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1907. 
DB177 = Duet with Galvany—Piangi ! piangi fanciulla—‘“ Rigoletto ’’ (in Italian) (78 (above 78) (Arensky) 1910 
(Verdi) 1907. DB895 
Duet with Ischierdo—Le Minaccie, i fieri accenti—‘‘ Forza del Destino ’’ (in (Wagner) 1910. 
Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1907. 
DB400 = Duet with Galvany—Dunque io son—“ Barbiere di Siviglia ’’ (in Italian) (78) (above 78) (Wagner) 1910. 
(Rossini) 1907. DB896 
Maria Galvany (Soprano) —Spargi d’amaro pianto—“Lucia di Lammermoor’’ 
(in Italian) (78) (Donizetti) 1908. 
DB406 Adamastor,re delle acque profonde—“ Africana ’’ (Italian) (Meyerbeer) 1921. Fishers ’ 
Con voi ber (Toreador Song)—‘‘ Carmen ’’) (Italian) (Bizet 1921 RATTON STRING QU. 
DB464 = Si pud ?—“ Pagliacci’’ (in Italian) (Leoncavallo) 1912. 
Un nido di memorie (Prologue)—‘ Pagliacci’’ (in Italian) (Leoncavallo) 
1912. DB533 
DB502_—_s Largo al factotum della citta—‘“ Barbiere di Siviglia ’’ (in Italian) (a2bcve 78 
(Rossini) 1907. 
Pari siamo !—“ Rigoletto ’’ (in Italian) (78) (Verdi) 1907. DB536 
SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE, Composer (1835-1921) 
DB705__——Réverie a Blidah (pianoforte solo) (78) (Saint-Saens) 1919. DB540_——iIo son Titania—‘“ Mignon’ 
Déluge, Le—Prélude, Op. 45 (violin by Gabrielle Willaume, acc. by composer) Tacea la notte—‘ Trovatore ’’ 
(78) (Saint- Saens) 1919. DB542 
SANTLEY, SIR CHARLES, Kt., Baritone (1834-1922) Nella calma—* 
E82 Simon the Cellarer (with piano) (below 78) (J. L. Hatton) 1904. DB544 
The Vicar of Bray (with piano) (below 78) Rta - yd 1904, 
SARASATE, PABLO DE, Violinist (1844 8) DB703 
E183 Prélude (with piano) (below 78) (Bach) 1904. (above 78) (Bizet) 1914. 


Tarantelle (with piano) (below 78) (Sarasate) 1904. 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR 


By P. G. HURST 


N this new series of articles the writer hopes to 
lay afresh the foundations of the cult of rare 
and historical records, and to review, revise, 
and clarify a position which in some respects is 
becoming confused. With the approval and 
support of Editor and readers I hope to gather 
together within the prescribed limits the scat- 
tered fragments of knowledge and information 
which have emerged and again disappeared 
since record collecting was first put before 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE as a practical 
issue. Some composite catalogues have ap- 
peared from time to time, and these, according 
to their usefulness, have achieved their limited 
purposes. The present plan is to compile a new 
catalogue on strictly utilitarian lines, and to 
explain each section as we proceed. This will 
follow on after a brief and general survey of the 
collecting field. 

In its beginnings, and for some years after, 
the collecting cult was distinguished for a 
spirit of harmony and friendliness which was as 
delightful as was the enthusiasm of its devotees. 
A new and easy way of discovery seemed 
assured, with both pleasure and prestige to the 
successful and diligeut searcher. Fvery junk 
shop and second-hand emporium became a 
potential Sinbad’s cave, and many indeed 
vielded up their treasures. Collectors gleefully 
reported their finds to “ Collectors’ Corner,” 
which gladly passed on the good news, and so 
the good work went on. However, this could not 
endure! The amount of hidden treasure 
was limited, and baffled collectors, unwilling to 
abandon wholly what they had begun, perforce 
adapted themselves to circumstances—they 
turned to other and less exacting forms of record 
collecting ; and thereafter, as may readily be 
imagined, the old spirit of concord vanished like 
the mists of morning. It may be difficult to 
find a parallel in other collecting cults for the 
schisms that rent collectors of records, often 
amounting to a degree of impatience and 
intolerance quite regrettable, and causing the 
rival devotees to pass their opinions on each 
other’s activities in a manner to provoke mild 
surprise. 





Briefly put, these differences resolve them- 
selves into two simple issues: should collectors 
make a virtue of rarity (within understood 
limits), or should they not? Of course the 
answer also is quite simple—they may do 
exactly as they please. Most of the abuse seems 
to flow from the followers of the latter inclina- 
tion towards those of the former, though how 
much of this may be due to frustration one 
hardly dares to guess, but there would seem to 
be no reason why these two courses should not 
proceed side by side in parallel! lines, not orly 
without friction, but without meeting. 


What follows is frankly concerned with those 
who, while possessing a keen musical sense and 
a desire to understand and preserve the highest 
traditions of the vocal art, have also the 
collector’s urge and instinct to seek out objects 
of curiosity and rarity, and to classify them in a 
expert manner. 


It is a curious reflection thai so much of 
future knowledge of the principles and back- 
ground of record collecting should finally 
depend upon personal contact with its origins. 
There is a thin though tough vein of sentiment 
in all forms of collecting, and especially in this, 
where origins are not quite lost to view. It is 
intangible and somewhat vague, but it is there, 
and young collectors fee] it hardly less strongly 
than do the older ones. This susceptibility in 
the younger generation is one of the strangest 
and most pleasing features of our cult, for it 
proves to us elders that our impressions are not 
bigoted or selfish, but are based upon practica! 
foundations. Few indeed are there who have 
retained vivid memories of the events which 
led to the advance of the “ talking machine ”’ 
into the territory of Art, but the writer, who 
somehow managed to be present when each 
new batch of “red labels” was being tried 
over, humbly hopes that his heart at least will 
enable him to embody in the written word 
something of the recurring excitement that 
stirred their imaginations. 

Serious recording for the gramophone 
began just at the time when great singing’ was 


Oh, d’amor messaggera—Valse—“ Mirella’’ (above 78) (Gouncd) 1909. 


on the point of decline. It is a matter of history 
how the Covent Garden triumphs of the 
*nineties did not long survive the death of 
Augustus Harris, that impresario of genius. It 
was Harris who brought the great Jean de 
Reszke to his dominant place, and with that 
supreme artist’s departure from London in 
1900, the end came with some precipitancy. 
The influence of his art, by precept and by 
example, undoubtedly contributed to build up 
that higher standard of artistic endeavour 
which resulted in the thrilling crescendo of 
excellence which marked the progress of Opera 
throughout the ’nineties, and if this is true, it 
would seem that the effect of his departure was 
inevitable. With the passing of the century, of 
Queen Victoria, and of Jean de Reszke, the 
great stars began one by one to disappear from 
our shores. Within the space of only three or 
four seasons we may write finis to the Covent 
Garden careers of Tamagno, de Lussan, Eames, 
Alvarez, Saléza, Plangon, Calvé de Lucia, and 
Ancona, leaving the short and lustrous years of 
the Edwardian epoch—so aptly descriked by 
Herman Klein as operdammerung—to use what 
material was left over and to find its own. The 
twilight. however, was a warm and genial 
one, lit by a few new and brilliant evening 
stars, bu never again were the shining con- 
stellations as of old to illumine the operatic skv. 

From 1909 onwards performances of real bril- 
liance became exceptional,* while mediocrity 
became commonplace : but a somewhat hard 
and cold competence continued until the war 
in 1914, after which Italian opera became at 
best a perfunctory and dismal affair. 


The gramophone, as we have said, came just 
in time, but only just. Some of the greatest 
voices of the ’nineties were not unsuccessfully 
recorded while stil] in their prime, as well as 
those of a few who were actually flourishing as 
leading singers in the ’seventies and early 
*eighties, and whose dav had naturally passed, 


but whose records are historical documents of 


the first importance. 





-* Beecham’s productions of the Roser. kav alicr and th 
Russian Operas in 1912 and 1915 
exceptional. 


were altogether 
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It is now generally recognised tha: there was 
something ironical in the pioneer struggles to 
improve recording without giving serious atten- 
tion to the crude and inefficient apparatus for 
reproducing. It was a matter of twenty years 
before this truth was realised, and was cele- 
brated by the appearance of a new type of 
apparatus which gave much the same effect to 
acoustical records, so called, as a stereoscope 
gave to a flat photograph. Although this 
discovery was soon to be lost sight of in the still 
more exciting advance made by electrical 
recording, the early records had at last justified 
themselves, but only after all save a comparative 
handful had suffered destruction at the hands of 
steel needles and had passed unmourned to the 
scrapheap. But those who had the foresight to 
retain unharmed, and the energy and enthusiasm 
to acquire such as had escaped destruction’s 
hand, have reaped a rich reward, which wil! be 
cumulaiive in its benefits, for they and they 
alone will be the custodians of these relics of an 
art which has already passed into limbo. 

Let us now turn to the practical side. As 
most collectors will be aware, little of import- 
ance occurred during the “ Berliner ”’ phase of 
recording, which for practical purposes we may 
date from 1896 to 1901, so just overlapping the 
beginnings of the Gramophone and Typewriter 
epoch, universally known as “G. & T.”. In 
1900 (some say earlier) an artistic and praise- 
worthy attempt was made to raise the standard 
of recording by employing British artists of 
high standing, and this experiment has pro- 
vided us with some of our rarest and most 
interesting all-British specimens. It was not, 
however, commercially successful, and the need 
became apparent for the best possible reproduc- 
tion rather than for eminent artists. So, many 
of the better artists were quickly withdrawn, 
and were replaced by a team of singers whose 
vocal attributes were betier suited to wax and 
tin trumpet, and whose reputations were less 

brittle. 

It will at once be clear that unless these two 
groups can be kept quite separate in the mind of 
the collector, certain confusion will result, and 
it was in this respect thac my good friend Robert 
Bauer, of Milan, was led into error by including 
in his “ Historical Records’? an immense 
amount of material, both British and foreign 
which was not historical in any sense, and in the 
nature of this work, no differentiation was 
possible. ‘* Historical Records,” therefore, was 
useful as a reference catalogue only to well- 
informed collectors. 

It is necessary to explain here that as our 
present line of research is naturally taken from 
an English standpoint, it will follow that the 
pioneer efforts of eminent British artists will 
take precedence over the work of their opposite 
numbers abroad. I must claim this, like Euclid 
of old, as a “ postulate,” otherwise my inclusion 
of British artists of the concert platform may 
appear inconsistent. 

We shall find, after a brief review of the 
recording done duing the collectors’ period, 
that the year 1907 offers such palpable advant- 
ages for ending a recording era that it will be 
difficult to find another equally logical, or to 
offer the collector anything of further value for 
his showcases. The period ‘1900 to 1007 com- 
kines with complete harmony the recording of 
British singers whose names are worthy of our 
remembrance, of international singers of 
immortal fame, and the development and 
evolution of the gramophone record throughout 
its only period of romantic interest. It also 
conveniently rules out discussion on the pro- 
priety of omitting repetitions made for other 
manufacturers. After that year came little 
that was new, for the highly costly Victor green 
labels were no more than a natural develop- 
ment of what had already been done. Record- 
ing, moreover, passed through a dull time, 
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vividness and naturalness being sacrificed to a 
somewhat smoother surface and more even 
reproduction. There were few new artists 
worth recording, and so in due course the 
dignity of the old red label became sadly 
watered down as lesser singers were pushed 
in to fill the gaps—gaps which in truth should 
never have occurred had full advantage been 
taken of the superb opportunities which pre- 
sented themselves in the early days. G. & T. 
showed flashes of real vision, but it is a pity that 
they did not show more. 

The actual year in which Ben Davies recorded 
his first batch of five discs is not easy to fix with 
precision, though the margin of error can be but 
small. The earliest catalogues were undated, 
though it is likely that the rough dates now 
attributed to them are correct, so November 
1901 may be accepted as the date of the appear- 
ance of the first catalogue of ten-inch records. 
It would be wrong, however, to assume that 
ten-inch records were not already on sale 


- before this. They were few in number, and did 


not warrant the issue of a catalogue, though 
they may well have been added to current 
Berliner lists. There was only one retailer at 
that time—Mr. Alfred Hays, of Cornhill, to 
whose staff the writer owes a lasting debt of 
gratitude for much kindness to a troublesome 
youth—and it was the custom to post up new 
titles in the shop window, or to repeat them 
orally, as the waiters in the old City chop 
houses recited the bill of fare. Exactly which of 
the interesting records which figured in this 
catalogue of 1901 belong to that year and which 
were older must remain in some doubt, but 
whenever we discover a specimen having the 
old “ plain back,” as in the cases of Ben Davies, 
Kate Cove, Denis O’Sullivan, Leo Stormont, 
William Paull, and Rosa Olitzka, we may feel 
sure enough thai these belong to a pre-catalogue 
period, probably 1goo. 

More interesting perhaps is the early history 
of the famous ‘‘ red label’’—the record de luxe 
of its time, both for its associations and its price, 
for the ten-inch single-faced disc cost ten 
shillings. Here again, the very earliest of these 
just baffles our researches, for it is not the case 
as is generally supposed that the London and 
Milan issues of 1902 were the first to appear. 
The pioneer e luxe issues were made in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow as early as 1900. The 
writer suggests this date on the evidence of two 
copies in his possession having the large label 
of the earliest issues of ten-inch discs and the 
“plain back.” Mr. Leonard Smith, of the 
artistes’ department of H.M.V., whose patient 
good nature will be remembered with gratitude 
by more than one searcher after original truth, 
has discovered a theory that these first Russian 
celebrities had pink labels, which were altered to 
conform to the general issue of red labels in 
1902, and not to be confused with the well- 
known pink labels invented for Patti. The writer 
remains politely sceptical as to this, on the 
evidence of the specimens just mentioned, 
which are of the earliest type yet recognised. 
However, perhaps we shall learn more of this 
anon. ? 

The first celebrities, then, were Russian, 
whether red or pink, and were followed in May 
1902 by practically simultaneous issues from 
London and Milan—the issues which have 
generally, though not quite correctly, been 
considered the first red labels. The manager for 
G. & T. at Milan at this time was Mr. Michaelis, 
who first recorded Caruso, and to whom is 
ascribed the idea for the use of red labels— 
presumably for the Russian issue. 

‘ From 1902 onwards for the next four or five 
years, each year produced its batch of néw 
recordings by singers of the highest renown, 
and it is a fortunate coincidence that in each of 
these years certain small but significant changes 
were made in the types of the numerals and the 
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settings of the labels, which enable collectors to 
tell with almost complete accuracy the date 
of any disc of the period, whether red or black. 
And when he knows the dates of the original 
issues, he can tell at a glance the date of any 
later pressing. The first twelve-inch black and 
red label records were made in London in 1903. 
but after that only a few scattered and isolated. 
* celebrities” came from-our capital. So far 
Europe had had the monopoly of red labels, 
with Warsaw in 1903 producing a very fine and 
much-desired issue by Battistini; but at the 
latter end of 1903 the associated Victor Company 
took over this red label sideline and developed 
it into a major part of the rapidly growing 
industry. The Victor: “ celebrities’ possessed 
characteristics of their own—advantageous as 
regarded smoothness and durability, but some- 
what retrograde in the loss of some of that 
spontaneous naturalness and sense of nearness: 
to the singer which was a feature of the earlier 
and more adventurous method. Overtones 
were missing, and a somewhat pinched tone was. 
noticeable, but despite these criticisms, the 
results were excellent. 

While Victor was busy with its red labels,. 
Fred Gaisberg and his myrmidons were pre- 
occupied with the absorbing and exciting 
novelty of recording Melba. It is to be feared 
that not even a book of personal memoirs 
could reproduce some of the episodes that 
occurred at these sessions—even nowadays the 
censor has his feelings! And yet those stormy 
exchanges *produced that angel-child voice ! 
In these issues of 1904, 5 and 6, the old methods 
were, generally speaking, persisted in, with the 
losses and gains already mentioned. Nearly all 
these were re-recorded by Victor in 1907, 
again with the losses and gains peculiar to their 
method. With this American issue, all those 
which they replaced were withdrawn, and this 
in the long run has proved to be an artistic loss, 
if a collector’s gain, because we now know, 
with the help of modern reproducing methods, 
that Melba’s voice was never afterwards so 
vividly recorded. Soon after Melba, Patti 
broke her silence, and successfully insisted that, 
the recording apparatus should come to her, 
and not she to the apparatus. Melba’s experi- 
ment unde: those conditions had resulted only 
in failure. This event produced another great 
flutter, and several really fine records; but 
otherwise G. & T. ventured no further than 
recording some of England’s best concert 
singers on black label—records which rank 
highly in the judgment of discriminating 
collectors. 

At this point it may be mentioned that some 
of the records of this period are still com- 
mercially obtainable, though often in a sadly 
mutilated form. Most of the greatest examples 
have been irreparably lost through fire, but of 
those which remained, several were subjected to 
experiments, of a clearly deleterious kind, for 
the improvement of their surfaces, while others 
show unmistakeable signs of surface wear on 
the matrix. The usual result of this ‘‘ grooming” 
has been a loss of overtones, and less fire and 
vigour of performance. Tamagno and Patti 
have been especial sufferers from these experi- 
ments, the results of which, one would have 
supposed, had been a foregone conclusion. 

The old order was now showing signs of 
change. No longer was it the case that the 
possessor of a ‘‘ Dog Trademark ”’ machine was 
considered a crank who, to propitiate his 
sceptical friends and distracted relatives, hardly 
dared to venture beyond military bands and 
banjo solos. Now a well-to-do paterfamilias 
saw nothing derogatory in owning a “ Senior 
Monarch,” with one of those new ‘‘ Morning 
Glory ” horns in a range of gay colours, and 
with a fine selection of high-class records he 
could be sure of ample opportunities for display- 
ing them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Write on one side 
of the paper only, and give full name and address, even 
if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does not necessarily 
agree with any views expressed in letters printed. 
Address: The Editor, {THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


“Things are not what they were’’ 


With regard to the “‘ Things are not what 
they were ” controversy, I think we have had 
enough of it. Much learning has been displayed 
on both sides and no very weighty arguments 
have been advanced ; though on the whole, 
taking the side of the advocates of the old- 
timer, I feel that things are not nearly as bad 
as they might be, and by all accounts we may 
look forward without misgiving to the future. 
I would like to urge the issue in this country of 
four arias from Donizetti’s ‘La Favorita” 
which have lately been recorded by Lily Pons 
and very well received in America. 

Worcester. R. W. E. Law. 


Emma Calvé 


As many collectors will have observed, the 
music critic of The Sunday Times has indulged in 
two fierce and rather petulant attacks on the 
musical reputation of Emma Calvé, and in 
terms which, during the great singer’s lifetime, 
would have been most damaging. To some 
these attacks may have been disturbing, and 
may have created in their minds a shade of 
doubt whether their faith in the excellence of 
the singers of the Golden Age had been well- 
founded. But let them have no fears, for 
Calvé’s reputation is safe for all time. The 
attack was based upon nothing more substantial 
than an ill-directed and most unfortunate 
broadcast, to which I have already referred in 
this journal ; but Mr. Newman brushes aside 
mere technical faults and claims to have 
detected in the records used on that occasion 
an inability by the singer to phrase correctly or 
to understand the musical structure of some of 
her most famous pieces. Will Mr. Newman 
accept a challenge to point out precisely where 
these alleged failures occur? Will he? Or 
venture to tell us exactly what is the one correct 
way to sing the Habanera in Carmen? He 
would be a bold man to try. 

In fine, he says, Calvé was “utterly un- 
musical.”” 

Let us roughly group these three categories :— 
(a) musicians, (b) musical people and (c) musi 
lovers. From this it would seem ‘that not 
only was Emma Calvé not a musician, but 
that she did not even qualify for category 
(b). Or will Mr. Newman assert that only 
those who may be approved by himself as 
musicians may be classified as musical? 

Whether Mr. Newman is himself a musician 
I have no notion, but he might be the greatest 
in the world, and yet be completely ignorant of 
singing, and in this he would be in good and 
distinguished company, such as Beecham and 
Toscanini. I am employing, of course, a 
degree of verbal relativity analogous to Mr. 
Newman’s phrase “‘ utterly unmusical.” 

The old parrot cry about enunciation is 
painfully familiar. We know it well, and 
continue to marvel at those who seem so much 
interested in some inane lyric or libretto, and 
remain deaf to the beauty of the music and the 
vocal line of the singer. We know those singers 
without beauty of voice but with strongly 
accented consonants, who may serve a useful 
purpose in non-lyrical singing. We know, 
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incidentally, that the human voice is the only 
musical instrument which is expected to 
enunciate anything at all. 


But it is useless to reason about singing gua 
singing with people who are simply not in- 
terested in it, and one wonders why they cannot 
leave the subject alone. 

P. G. Hurst. 


Sussex. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. Ronatp A. PuLLEN (Wolverhampton) 
endorses the views of Mr. Arthur Willetts 
(Dec.) on the issue of new organ records even 
if as a Society album. Mr. G. D. Cunningham’s 
recent Sunday broadcast of a recital on the 
Birmingham Town Hall organ would, he says, 
have made excellent records. 


Mr. KENNETH SPENCE (Monmouth) says 
that members of the Delius Society, waiting for 
Volume IV, are told there were not enough 
bookings to justify it, and adds that it is up to 
those who feel keenly the lack of these works 
among recorded music to let the gramophone 
companies know their enterprise would be 
rewarded. He asks if they are never to have 
“Song of the High Hills,” ‘‘ North Country 
Sketches,” the Double Concerto, Dance 
Rhapsody No. 1, or the Mass of Life. 


Mr. Ernest R. BrRoapFIELD (Birmingham), 
referring to the radio feature in which nota- 
bilities select eight records to satisfy them in a 
desert island exile, suggests that no better 
choice could be made than of Weingartner’s 
Beethoven’s gth (Choral) Symphony (Col. 
LX413-20. Eight records)—a truly inexhaust- 
ible work. 


Gramophone Society Entertains Forces 


Mr. C. D. Leer (Colchester) advises us that 
Colchester has a very flourishing Gramophone 
Society, of which he is Secretary. The Society 
makes a special feature of recitals for the Forces 
each Thursday evening, on the lines of promen- 
ade concerts. Free refreshments are provided 
and the recitals are given in Mann’s Studio, 
High Street, Colchester. An excellent idea 
which other Societies might adopt to increase 
their influence. 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
Savourite—or exceptional—records, with 8- or 10-word 
reasons why they appeal ; records without reasons 
mean nothing. ‘he first category is Opera, of which 
specimen commendations follow. Correspondence arising 
out of these selections should be between readers them- 
selves, thus creating a new intimacy—and saving 
our space. So we print full names and addresses of 
writers. Letters marked ‘‘ Readers’ Choice,’ must 
reach us by the 12th of each mgnth. It is understood 
that we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, 
and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


OPERA 


From Mr. R. W. E. Low, Whitmore Court, 
Worcester : 

H.M.V.—DB3462. Marriage of Figaro, Act 2, 
Porgi Amor, and Act 3, Dove Sono, Tiana 
Lemnitz. Intelligent and restrained singing 
by a young soprano with a lovely voice. 

H.M.V.—DA8og. Aida, O terra, addio. Pon- 
selle and Martinelli. This superb finale sung 
wonderfully by two experienced artists. 

Col.—_LX583. La Bohéme—Si, mi chiamano 
Mimi and Cavalleria Rusticana, Voi lo 
sapete. Muzio. A couple of ‘‘ pops ”’ quite 
recreated by the magnificent singing of them. 
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H.M.V.—DB4667. _ Lohengrin—Love Duet, 
Lemnitz and Ralf. Finely sensitive singing 
of this charming love music. 

H.M.V.—DB3464. Boris Godounoy, Prayer 
and Death of Boris, Chaliapin. Astonishing 
dramatic power infused by this great singer 
into Moussorgsky’s wonderful music ; a fine 
recording too. 

Parlo.—RO20229. Marriage of Figaro, Deh! 
vieni, non tardar, and d’Albert’s Die toten 
Augen, Lotte Lehmann. A perfect recording 
by this lovely warm voice of an old friend, and 
another rarely recorded but beautiful little 
aria. 


Col.—L2340. Der Rosenkavalier, Act 2, Finale. 
Mayr and Andrassy. Mayr was one of the 
best Ochs in the world; here he is along 
with Andrassy in the lovely waltz. 

H.M.V.—DB1275. Forza del Destino, Pace, 
pace, mio dio, and Ernani-—Ernani! involami! 
Ponselle. Perfect singing of this amazing aria, 
backed by a more florid one sung with 
brilliant restraint and technique. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From Sgt. F. H. Smyru, R.A.S.C., Clarence 
House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Decca SKBo2052. Das siisse lied verhallt. 
Volker and Miiller. One of the finest of 
Wagner’s duets superbly sung and recorded. 

Telefunken—E1669-70. Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musick. Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Kleiber). Praise be to E.M.G. for keeping 
this available. 

Col.—LX8o1-2. Siegfried Idyll. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner). A 
really — beautiful recording of Wagner’s 
exquisite music. 

H.M.V.—C2942-5. Concerto in A (Schumann) 
Myra Hess. One of the greatest bargains in 
any catalogue. 

H.M.V.—DB3051-5. Pastoral Symphony. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter). 
I rather think that Beethoven would have 
approved of this recording. 

Parlo.—E11354. Prelude and Fugue in A. 
Eileen Joyce. Brilliant Bach playing by a 
brilliant pianist. 

Decca—Kg944. Symphony in E flat (Abel). 
Really good string work, and a very cheerful 
composition. 

H.M.V.—EG2323 Ach, offmet eure Augen, 
and Dort vergiss (Marriage of Figaro) 
(Fassbander). A fine baritone doing justice 
to Mozart songs. 


From Mr. J. GiLHespy, 21 Heatherslaw Road, 
Fenham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

H.M.V.—DB3075-6. Serenade—Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik (Mozart). Entrancing music, 
delicately played by Bruno Walter and 
Vienna Phil. Orchestra. 

H.M.V.—D1672. Traviata Preludes (Verdi) 
Toscanini and New York Phil. Orchestra. 
Excellent Verdi and superb Toscanini. 

Col.—LX240. Perpetuum Mobile (Strauss) 
Mengelberg and Amsterdam Orchestra. 
Irresistible rhythm of Johann Strauss. 

H.M.V.—D1784. Dance of the Blessed Spirits 
(Gluck) played by Toscanini and New York 
Phil. Orchestra. Charming bed-time music. 

H.M.V.—E505. On hearing the first Cuckoo in 
Spring (Delius) played by Geoffrey Toye 
and London Symphony Orchestra. Poetry in 
music—wonderful harmonies. 

H.M.V.—C2642-3. Lyric Suite, Op. 54 
(Grieg). Good recording by Sir Landon 
Ronald and London Phil. Orchestra of these 
popular pieces. 


[Eprror’s Note.—Records mentioned by readers 
must be in current catalogues. The feature 1s intended 
to help other readers in their choice}. 














